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Metropolitan Abandons Plan 
To Build New Opera House 


HE Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation has had to abandon its 


plans to build a new opera house 
in the Columbus Circle area of New 
York City. Instead, it has turned its 
attention to a long-dormant proposal 
to remodel the present structure on 
Broadway at 39th Street. 

The new building was to have 
been erected with a convention hall, 
a varage, and apartment houses as 
part of a slum-clearance project pro- 
posed by Robert Moses, chairman of 
“ Triborough Bridge and Tunnel 
Authority and head of the Committee 
on Slum Clearance Plans. 

The first difficulties arose when a 
report was received from Washing- 
ton that the plan did not meet the 
provisions of Title 1 of the Housing 
Act of 1949, under which the site 
would have been acquired at written- 
down cost. More housing would have 
been required, to the extent of crowd- 
ing out an adequate-sized opera 
house. 

Other difficulties arose from the 
Metropolitan’s tardiness in raising 
the funds for purchasing the build- 
ing site and erecting a new building. 
The association had succeeded in col- 
lecting pledges amounting to $1,050,- 
000 towards the needed $1,200,000 for 
buying the property. According to 
Mr. Moses, no substantial sum was 
in sight for construction of a new 
building, which would cost $15,000,- 

He added that the company “is 
divided in its own counsels” on 
whether or not to go ahead with a 
new building. 


LTHOUGH the opera house has 

been abandoned, the slum-clearance 
project will be continued. Housing 
units will be installed, and a conven- 
tion hall will now be erected by the 
Triborough 3ridge and Tunnel 
Authority one block north of the site 
considered for the opera house. 

No other site has been judged as 
satisfactory as the one on Columbus 
Circle for building a new opera house, 
and it is doubtful that consideration 
will be given to any. It remained for 
the Metropolitan’s officials to turn 
to plans drawn up a few years ago 
for renovating the current house, in 
order to improve production facilities 
and increase the box-office receipts. 

These plans, which will have to be 
revised under present conditions, in- 
corporate three major aims: 

(1) Modernization of production 


facilities. This would include better 
quarters backstage, enlargement of 
the pit, and perhaps a more maneu- 


verable stage. 

(2) Rearrangement of the aisles 
and the seating plan on the orchestra 
floor. It is believed possible to make 
room for 300 to 400 more seats. If 
sold to capacity, these additional seats 
ne bring in from $75,000 to $100,- 


(3) Provisions for storing scenery 
in the theatre. The Metropolitan has 
no backstage storage facilities at this 
time, and sets must be transported 
to and from warehouses at night. If 
the sets to be used during a season 
could be kept in the opera house it 
is estimated that as much as $100,- 
000 could be saved each year. 

The old blueprints for renovating 
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the opera house show the addition of 
a nine-story tower over the back- 
stage, or Seventh Avenue, side of 
the building. In reconsidering the 
plans today, it is thought a two- 
tower addition might be desirable. 

Estimates for rebuilding the Metro- 
politan have been placed at between 
$2,000,000 and $3,000,000. With sav- 
ings in operating expenses and in- 
creased revenue made possible by a 
larger seating capacity, it was fig- 
ured that the expense could be paid 
off in about ten years. 


1O statement has yet been made as 
+%* to whether the pledges towards 
the new building could be turned to the 
cost of remodeling the old one. It is 
known, however, that there are many 
people both in and outside of New 
York who subscribe to the Metropoli- 
tan or have contributed to its drive 
for funds who would support the 
renovation of the old house. They feel 
the theatre has a “charm, glamor and 
tradition that cannot be replaced.” 
Their sentimental attachment to the 
current auditorium, where so many 
famous operatic and musical figures 
have appeared during the past seventy 
years, was frequently expressed in 
letters to the press after the decision 
was made last fall to raise a new 
structure on Columbus Circle. 

3ecause of rising costs of produc- 
tion and operation, the Metropolitan 
has decided to increase the price of its 
tickets for the 1952-53 season. The 
price of the $1.50 family-circle seats 
and of standing room will remain un- 
changed; other tickets will cost from 
ten to fifty cents more. The highest 
priced seats, those in the orchestra, 
orchestra circle, and parterre boxes, 
will be $8 next fall. 

According to George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
this will be the first rise in admission 
prices to the opera in ten years. It 
was pointed out that production costs 
in that period had risen between fifty 
and one hundred per cent, whereas 
the new admission prices represent in- 
creases of from four to eight per 
cent. 

The American premiere of Igor 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress 
will be given by the Metropolitan dur- 
ing the 1952-53 season. Fritz Reiner 
will conduct; George Balanchine will 
stage the work, and Horace Armi- 
stead, of the Metropolitan staff, will 
design the sets and costumes. 

The Rake’s Progress, the first full- 
length, three-act opera by Stravinsky, 
was given for the first time at La 
Fenice in Venice last September. It 
has since made its appearance in sev- 
eral other opera houses on the Con- 
tinent. The English libretto, by W. 
H. Auden and Chester Kallman, is 
based on Hogarth’s series of drawings 
bearing the same title. 

Mr. Balanchine, eminent choreog- 
rapher and artistic director of the 
New York City Ballet, has not pre- 
viously directed an opera at the 
Metropolitan, but he was associated 
with the company in the 1935-36 sea- 
son as choreographer for the Ameri- 
can Ballet, which had been engaged by 
the opera for that year. Mr. Balan- 
chine has also created the dances for 
several Broadway shows. 





Sedge Le Blang 


A silver cup and tray are presented to Kirsten Flagstad by George A. Sloan, 
chairman of the Metropolitan Opera board of directors, after her final 
appearance at the opera house, in the title role of Gluck's Alcestis 


Flagstad Makes Her Farewell 
To The Metropolitan Stage 


By Ceci, SmitH 
|: the last of a series of farewell 


appearances in New York, Kirsten 

Flagstad took leave of her Metro- 
politan Opera audience on April 1, 
in the season’s fifth and last perform- 
ance of Gluck’s Alcestis. She had 
previously given her final New pens 
recital in Carnegie Hall on Feb. 1 and 
filled her final orchestral jooenedeae 
in this country with Bruno Walter and 
the Philharmonic - Symphony = on 
March 23. Her parting appearance 
at the Metropolitan did not, however, 
quite end her American career. Her 
schedule contained recital engagements 
in Manhattan, Kan.; Houston, Tex.; 
Springfield, Mass.; and Chicago be 
fore her departure for Europe on 
April 15. In England she will sing 
in Gluck’s Alcestis and Purcell’s Dido 
and Aeneas. Her calendar will keep 
her busy on the European continent 
until fall, when she expects to retire 


permanently to her home nea Kris 
tiansand, Norway. 
Miss Flagstad’s operatic farewell 


became one of the memorable events 
of Metropolitan history. The 
crowded house (standees began to 
wait in line at 8:30 in the morning) 
listened attentively to her eloquent 
singing of Gluck’s music and applauded 
her effusively at the end of the first 
and second acts. All real demonstra 
tion was deferred, however, until 
after the final curtain had fallen. At 
first Miss Flagstad made curtain calls 
with Brian Sullivan (the Admetus of 
the performance) and with Alberto 
Erede, Herbert Graf, and Zachary 
Solov, the conductor, stage director, 
and choreographer. When her solo 
curtain calls began, pandemonium 
broke loose. From both sides of the 
balcony, near the proscenium, came a 
confetti-like shower of torn programs. 
Some one wafted rose petals toward 
the stage apron. Cries of adulation 
resounded—some of them a trifle ex- 
traordinary in phraseology; one trans- 


ported admirer cried, “Madonna 
and “Fine woman!” 

After the fifth recall, the gold cur 
tain rose, revealing the cast and chor 
us of Alcestis ranged on the stage, 
along with various members of the 
company in evening dress. George A 
Sloan, chairman of the Metropolitan 
board of directors, managed to still 
the tumult long enough to present 
Miss Flagstad with a silver cup and 
tray, the gift of the Metropolitan 
Opera Guild and other admirers. The 
cup was inscribed with the roles the 
soprano has sung in her 193 —_ 
ances with the company (177 of them 
in New York)—Isolde, Brimnhilde. 
Elsa, Elisabeth, Kundry, Fidelio, 
Senta, and. Alcestis The role of 
Sieglinde, in which Miss Flagstad 
made her Metropolitan debut on Feb 
2, 1935, was not included 

In his brief tribute, Mr. Sloan said 
“We have here on the stage a grouy 
of your friends in the Metropolitan 
Opera and the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild. We are just a few of the 
countless thousands of music lovers in 
America who are deeply grateful for 


vour glorious singing here at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Tonight 
we are overwhelmed by the realiza 


tion that we have seen you and heard 
you on this stage for the last time.” 
Cries of “No, no!” greeted Mr 
Sloan’s statement 

The gold curtain was lowered, and 
Miss Flagstad took seven more calls 
in front of it, arousing a constant in 
crease in enthusiasm. Eighteen min 
utes after the end of the opera the 
asbestos curtain was slowly lowered 
3ut the audience would not cease its 
demonstration, and after three minutes 
it was raised again. Miss Flagstad 
appeared for two more extended cur 
tain calls, but did not respond to 
cries of “Speech!’ At 11:20, after 
23 minutes, the asbestos curtain was 
again lowered. The house lights were 
dimmed, and the crowd made its re 

(Continued on page 20) 





New York City Opera Begins 


Season Under New Regime 


By James Hinton, Jr. 


E New York City Opera Com- 
pany opened its 1952 spring sea- 
son at the City Center of Music 
and Drama on March 20 with a per- 
formance of Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier. The conductor was Joseph 
Rosenstock, who became general di- 
rector of the company after the board 
of directors deposed Laszlo Halasz, 
its musical and artistic director from 
the beginning, at the end of the fall 
season. 

Nothing about the opening per- 
formance indicated that the change of 
leadership had produced any signifi- 
cant effect one way or the other on 
the morale of the company. Much had 
been made of protests solicited by 
Mr. Halasz from members of all de- 
partments against his dismissal, but 
no great shift in personnel was to be 
noted. Almost all of the singers, con- 
ductors, dancers, stage directors, and 
technicians who functioned regularly 
during Mr. Halasz’s directorship were 
again listed in the roster, and such 
additions and deletions as there were 
could all be explained in terms of the 
demands of the repertoire. There had 
been no mass purge and no mass 
exodus of disaffected supporters of 
Mr. Halasz. Jean Morel’s resignation 
as conductor was a notable exception. 
Rumored legal action by the former 
director to implement a clause in his 
contract that committed the opera 
company to engage him if it was go- 
ing to produce his recent repertoire 
did not materialize. 

One debut—that of Mariquita Moll 
as the Marschallin—marked the open- 
ing. The rest of the cast had all sung 
their roles before. Miss Moll, whose 
most notable previous appearances in 
staged opera have been in Berkshire 
Music Center productions of Mozart’s 
Idomeneo and Gluck’s Iphigenia en 
Tauride, was a handsome and well- 
groomed figure. In repose she looked 
both young enough and old enough to 
make the situation credible. When she 
moved, though, a lack of bearing and 
assurance betrayed her limited ex- 
perience. She used her voice, which 
has characteristically seemed a large, 
dramatic one, with discretion and 
taste; in fact, she tended to under- 
sing. Her delivery was intelligent and 
informed, and she had moments of 
real communicativeness; but these 
moments rarely progressed beyond the 
phrase, and her performance as a 
whole did not have a sustained line 
or much cumulative impact. She was 
never out of character, but she never 
was very far into it, either. 

Frances Bible, as Octavian, used 
her voice more prodigally than be- 
fore, with little sacrifice of quality, 
and acted as well as she customarily 
does in trouser roles. As Sophie, Vir- 
ginia Haskins had all of her familiar 
and superlative merits, somewhat 
modified by the facts that she was in 
slightly edgy voice and had changed 
her makeup so that she looked older 
and rather drawn. 

The growth of James Pease toward 
a really good characterization of 
Baron Ochs was notable. His low 
notes could have had a good deal 
more weight, but (aided by a changed 
and quite satisfactory makeup) he 
presented a consistent and unvul- 
garized portrait, singing with notable 
security and intelligence until he blew 
his final exit line sky high. Richard 





Ben Mancuso 


Mariquita Moll as the Marschallin 


Wentworth, Ellen Faull, Luigi Vel- 
lucci, Edith Evans, and Rudolph 
Petrak took other roles, and Mr. 
Rosenstock conducted a vital, well- 
shaped performance, mostly free 
from the over-fast tempos that have 
sometimes marred his reading of this 
score. Leopold Sachse’s staging was 
essentially as it had been. 

The second presentation of the sea- 
son, La Bohéme on March 21, brought 
the debut of Paul Breisach with the 
company. Mr. Breisach, brought in to 
help fill the gap in the conducting 
staff left by the departures of Mr. 
Halasz and Mr. Morel, needed no in- 
troduction to New York, since he was 
at the Metropolitan for six seasons in 
the 1940s before going on to engage- 
ments with the opera companies of 
San Francisco and Cincinnati, touring 
groups, and various symphony or- 
chestras. Richard Torigi sang his 
first Marcello at the City Center, with 
Ann Ayars, Dorothy MacNeil, David 
Poleri, and Jon Geyans in the other 
principal roles. Mr. Sachse was the 
stage director. 

The season’s first La Traviata, on 
March 22, had a familiar cast, with 
Eva Likova, Mr. Petrak, and Richard 
Bonelli as the principals. José Ruben 
staged it. Madama Butterfly was 
given on the afternoon of March 23, 
with Camilla Williams in the title role 
and Giulio Gari and Ralph Herbert as 
the occidental principals. John S. 
White was credited with the staging. 
Thomas P. Martin conducted both 
performances. 

Mr. Rosenstock conducted a clean, 
lively, performance of The Marriage 
of Figaro on March 23. Frances 
Yeend, in good voice as the Countess, 
gave a relaxed but emotionally fea- 
tureless impersonation. Adelaide 
Bishop was a pert, altogether charm- 
ing Susanna, and Miss Bible an 
equally good Cherubino. Mr. Pease 
sang vigorously as Figaro and Wal- 
ter Cassel even more vigorously as 
the Count. Most of the English dic- 
tion was understandable, but Mr. 
Cassel’s midwestern accent kept crop- 
ping out disconcertingly. Mary Kreste, 
Miss MacNeil, Richard Wentworth, 
Michael Pollock, Arthur Newman, 
and Mr. Vellucci completed the cast. 
Mr. Sachse was the stage director. 

The first performance this season 
of David Tamkin’s The Dybbuk, on 
March 27, had Mr. Rosenstock con- 
ducting and Irving Pichel as stage 
director, with Lloyd Thomas Leach, 
Wilma Spence, Lawrence Winters, 
Mack Harrell, and Carlton Gauld 


heading the long cast. Cavalleria 
Rusticana and Pagliacci, on ch 
28, brought Lydia Ibarrondo, Mr. 
Poleri, Mr. Wentworth, Edith Evans, 
and Miss Kreste in the first and Miss 
Likova, Giulio Gari, Mr. Winters, 
Mr. Torigi, and Mario Lalli in the 
second. Lee Shaynen conducted the 
Mascagni opera for the first time and 
Julius Rudel conducted the Leon- 
cavallo. Mr. White staged both. 

Mr. Breisach conducted the first 
Don Giovanni of the season and his 
first for the company on March 29, 
with Mr. Cassel as the Don, Mr. 
Geyans as Leporello, Miss Faull as 
Donna Anna, Miss Likova as Donna 
Elvira, Manfred Hecht (making his 


debut) as the Commendatore, and 
Mr. Petrak as Don Ottavio. Theodore 
Komisarjevsky was the stage director. 

The Love for Three Oranges, on 
the afternoon of March 30, had Mr. 
Rudel as conductor and Rexford 
Harrower newly listed as stage di- 
rector. Mr. Leach, Alice Richmond, 
Margery Mayer, Mr. Geyans, Mr. 
Vellucci, Gean Greenwell, Mr. Renan, 
Mr. Winters, Mr. Wentworth, and 
Jim Smith also figured prominently. 
Manon, that evening, had Miss Ayars, 
Mr. Poleri, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. 
Gauld in the cast, with Mr. Breisach 
conducting the opera for the first time 
at the City Center. José Ruben was 
the stage director. 


Boston Greets Munch 


As He Returns to Orchestra 


By Cyrus Durcin 


been so happy since last October 

as when he sat down to write the 
following sentence: Charles Munch 
returned to the conductor’s stand of 
the Boston Symphony in the Sym- 
phony Hall concerts of March 28 and 
29. During his long and unfortunate 
illness, Boston was well served by 
various gentlemen, but Mr. Munch 
remained the true and admired mas- 
ter of this orchestra. Not since last 
October had it sounded as it did 
in these concerts. There was a basic 
passion and sweetness, both in the 
tone and the manner of playing, which 
had been missing all this time. 

Orchestra and audience alike seemed 
elated that Mr. Munch was back, 
for they rose spontaneosuly and en 
masse at his first appearance on the 
stage. Enthusiastic applause was the 
order of the afternoon concert and 
at the end cheers were mingled with 
handclapping. 

For this occasion, Mr. Munch had 
chosen a French program: the Sym- 
phonic Piece which César Franck 
derived from his oratorio, Redemp- 
tion; Second Suite from Roussel’s 
the ballet Bacchus et Ariane, and the 
Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz. 

Although Mr. Munch may have 
moderated the intensity of his ges- 
tures, there was no mark of illness 
upon any of his readings. This was 
especially evident in the Berlioz, the 
most fiery score of the program, 
which built up to a frenzy of excite- 
ment in the movement of the Witches’ 
Sabbath. 

The week before, G. Wallace 
Woodworth had been guest conductor 
of the Boston Symphony. Since he is 
director of the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society, it was 
only natural that he should pick a 
program mainly of choral music and 
involving the services of those or- 
ganizations. 

The piéce de résistance was Stra- 
vinsky’s dry and sterile Oedipus Rex, 
which, however, received a superb 
performance. Sut the composer’s 
idiom is so deliberately impersonal 
that its effect is to touch the mind 
and never the heart. The soloists 
were David Lloyd, tenor, in the title 
part; Eunice Alberts, contralto, as 
Jocasta; Paul Tibbetts, baritone, as 
Creon, Tiresias and the Messenger; 
Oscar Henry, tenor, as the Shep- 
herd; and Wesley Addy, very elo- 
quent and clearly-spoken, as the Nar- 
rator. 

Mr. Woodworth began the concerts 
with Mozart’s C major Symphony, 
K. 338, one of the Salzburg group, 


[teen musical chronicler has not 


and included Vaughan Williams’ Fan- 
tasia on the Old 104th Psalm Tune. 
This last, which Mr. Woodworth had 
conducted in Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge, a month earlier, at the an- 
nual Harvard-Radcliffe concert, bears 
the unusual designation “for piano 
solo, accompanied by orchestra, organ 
and chorus.” It is music of rugged 
stature, and it truly sounds, but is 
only intermittently moving. The piano 
solo was ably played by Richard 
Sogg. 

On March 7 and 8, Leonard Bern- 
stein made the last of his appearances 
as guest conductor of the orchestra. 
The program, well done, was devoted 
to Beethoven: the C-sharp minor 
String Quartet, Op. 131, performed 
by the massed strings, and the G 
major Piano Concerto, with Artur 
Rubinstein at the top of his excellent 
form, as soloist. 

In his first appearance, on Feb. 29 
and March 1, Mr. Bernstein had ac- 
complished another of his spectacular 
achievements as conductor and solo- 
ist simultaneously. The chosen work 
was Mozart’s E flat piano Concerto, 
K. 271, which went nicely, although 
the conductor who also plays a solo 
part cannot give full concentration to 
both. The program included the Over- 
ture to Mozart’s The Abduction from 
the Seraglio, and a glowing, Kous- 
sevitzkyan account of Sibelius’ Fifth 
Symphony. 

The soloist was Patricia Neway, at- 
tractive musically and _ personally, 
who, unfortunately, was heard in AIl- 
ban Berg’s dull, heavy and unimagin- 
ative concert aria, Der Wein. 

Foremost among recent musical 
events was a fine performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass, at Emmanuel 
Church on March 25, by the com- 
bined choirs of Emmanuel and the 
First Church of Boston, the latter 
chorus trained by William E. Zeuch. 
Grover J. Oberle, music director of 
Emmanuel, was the able conductor. 
The merits of the performance—al- 
though the full apparatus, including 
high trumpets and harpsichord, were 
on hand—were distinctly choral. The 
contrapuntal voices were clear, the 
choral sections well balanced. This 
performance was to benefit the local 
organization of the Friends of Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Schubert’s rarely heard Octet, Op. 
166, and a work by Francois Couperin 
(Le Grand) brought distinction to the 
first of three concerts designed to aid 
the scholarship and sustaining funds 
of the Longy School of Music, given 
at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, on 
March 24. The performers were mem- 
bers of the faculty, with the school 
director, Melville Smith, at their 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Youthful British Ballet 


Makes New York Debut 


By Ceci, SmitH 


of ballets for the opening pro- 

gram, the Sadler’s Wells Thea- 
tre Ballet made far less of an im- 
pression in its New York debut at the 
Warner Theatre on March 25 than its 
management and friends had antici- 
pated. Les Rendezvous, which opened 
the program, and Pineapple Poll, 
which closed it, were charming and 
wholly professional in both content 
and execution. But the youthful com- 
pany lost the enthusiasm of its audi- 
ence with the two pieces it presented 
in the middle of the evening. John 
Cranko’s Beauty and the Beast, while 
well danced, seemed too slight in 
choreographic interest to merit expor- 
tation from London. The divertisse- 
ments from The Nutcracker, garishly 
overdressed by Cecil Beaton and with 
many of their dance patterns deni- 
grated by Frederick Ashton, were 
danced so poorly—except by Elaine 
Fifield, the Sugar Plum Fairy—and 
characterized so feebly that they 
looked a good bit like the demonstra- 
tion of a group of talented ballet- 
school pupils in their graduation con- 
cert. 

The pale response of the New York 
public to these first offerings was in 
no way a psychological pendulum- 
swing from the unbridled excitement 
created by the sister Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet last season and the season be- 
fore. The younger company simply 
did not put its best foot forward, as 
those familiar with its work at home 
were quick to realize, and the audience 
was unable to concede that it had 
been offered a full evening of dancing 
and choreography measuring up to ac- 
cepted international standards. The 
over-all impression made by the com- 
pany can, of course, be measured only 
after it has shown all its wares, but 
there can be no denying that its repu- 
tation was damaged by the manage- 
ment’s failure to gauge properly the 
requirements of a New York opening 
night. 

When the program was repeated on 
March 26 the result was much the 
same, and even Pineapple Poll, for 
all its blithe nauticalisms, succeeded 
by its inordinate length in sending an 
appreciable number of spectators home 


Tot bales a maladroit choice 
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Elaine Fifield as Swanilda in the 
full-length production of Coppélia 
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some minutes before the final curtain. 
The bill began hopefully with Les 
Rendezvous, a venerable piece (1933) 
choreographed by Frederick Ashton 
to bright music by Auber. A series 
of divertissements in the relaxed, 
cheerful manner of Les Patineurs, 
Les Rendezvous profited from the 
sharp and well-controlled dancing of 
Pirmin Trecu, the almost adolescent 
freshness of Miss Fifield, and the uni- 
form schooling of the members of the 
corps de ballet. John Lanchbery con- 
ducted with excellent musicianship and 
feeling for movement, and William 
Chappell’s unassuming costumes and 
décor looked well. 3 

In Beauty and the Beast, Patricia 
Miller, a dancer of unusual lyric sensi- 
bility, won a personal success. David 
Poole revealed a good intellectual 
comprehension of his role, but was 
lacking in physical spontaneity. Mar- 
garet Kaye’s stage setting, which is 
supposed to capitalize on the effects 
produced by a mysterious doorway, 
like the opening of a cave, and the 
eerie white branches of a menacing 
tree, was lighted with such a hard 
glare that its whole imaginativeness 
was destroyed. Robert Zeller, the 
company’s American assistant conduc- 
tor on the tour, handled well the three 
movements of Ravel’s Ma Mére l’Oye 
to which the ballet is set. 

Beyond expressing disappointment 
at the inadequacy of David Blair’s 
classic dancing and observing that 
Miss Fifield’s otherwise accomplished 
performance was marred by a rather 
acid way of clipping the ends of 
phrases, I should like to pass hastily 
over The Nutcracker—not without 
one further shudder at the chi-chi 
preoccupation with smartness that per- 
mitted Mr. Beaton to design clothes 
that all but completely obscured the 
musculature of the dancer’s bodies. 
Pineapple Poll, John Cranko’s breezy 
tale of Gilbert’s bumboat girl, to a 
pastiche of Sullivan tunes, seemed 
pleasant in New York, whereas it had 
seemed hilarious in London, where its 
particular humors are so much closer 
to the public mood. With his witty 
portrait of the Adonis-like captain, 
Mr. Blair atoned for his shortcomings 
in The Nutcracker. In the title role, 
usually danced by Miss Fifield, Miss 
Miller displayed an equal sense of fun 
and almost equal technical precision. 
Mr. Zeller conducted The Nutcracker ; 
Mr. Lanchbery conducted Pineapple 
Poll, the tunes of which have been 
tastefully rescored by Alexander 
Mackerras, who put together the pot- 
pourri and conducted the original per- 
formances at the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. 


Coppélia, March 29, 2:30 


The Sadler’s Wells Theatre Bal- 
let’s full-length version of Coppélia, 
which had its premiere on March 27 
with Svetlana Beriosova as Swanilda, 
was repeated at the matinee on March 
29 with Elaine Fifield in that role. 
Donald Britton replaced David Blair 
as Frantz. Nicolai Sergueeff’s adap- 
tation and expansion of the choreogra- 
phy by Ivanoff and Cecchetti is used. 
The décor and costumes by Loudan 
Sainthill are neither handsome nor 
imaginative, but they serve their pur- 
pose in a modest, inoffensive way. 

Miss Fifield danced the role of 
Swanilda delightfully. She had the 
clean, vibrant line, the technical verve, 
and the vivacity of personality to make 
the character come to life. In the 





The tragic dénouement of The Haunted Ballroom, one of the works pre- 
sented by the Sadler's Wells Theatre Ballet during its New York engage- 
ment. Ninette de Valois choreographed the work to music by Geoffrey Toye 


virtuosic variations of the first act 
she was brilliant and in the miming 
of the second act she kept the audi- 
ence laughing without overplaying the 
comedy. In an athletic, less finished 
way, Mr. Britton also danced excit- 
ingly. His solo in Act III revealed 
his considerable technical powers at 
their best. David Poole, an accom- 
plished character dancer, was a strik- 
ing Dr. Coppélius. 

The rest of the company, however, 
youthfully eager as they were, did not 
command the style or the aplomb to 
make the choreography sparkle as it 
should. The girls of the corps were 
heavy and the boys a bit collegiate in 
manner, and the incidental solos were 
competently rather than dashingly 
danced. Coppélia needs to be staged 
more colorfully and performed more 
brilliantly than this if it is to justify 
its place in the repertoire. John 
Lanchbery conducted in a dependable 
but lackluster manner. 

—R. S. 


The Haunted Ballroom, March 29 


The Haunted Ballroom, a ballet in 
two scenes, written and composed by 
Geoffrey Toye, with choreography by 
Ninette de Valois, had its premiere 
on March 29 on a program that also 
included Act II of Swan Lake, Cap- 
riol Suite, and Facade. The balletic 
ghost story was first performed by 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet on April 3, 
1934. It has not stood the years well. 

The basic idea of The Haunted 
Ballroom is effective, if hackneyed. It 
concerns the traditional fate of the 
Treginnis family. In the first scene, 
the young son of the Master of Tre- 
ginnis shows some guests the haunted 
ballroom where his ancestors have 
met their fate. They dance there. 
His father rushes in, too late to pre- 
vent the catastrophe that is invited. 
Later that night, a Stranger Player 
summons the ghostly dancers. The 
Master of Treginnis returns and is 
drawn into the dance. He dances 
himself to death. The household is 
summoned by a spectral bell. Servants 
carry the dead man away, and his son 
is left to the realization that he too 
will some day meet the same fate. 

The trouble with this work lies in 
the execution. Miss De Valois’s 
choreography loses the dramatic 
thread in several places, notably in the 
sprightly ensembles of the ghosts dur- 
ing which the Master of Treginnis, 
who, after all, is the central charac- 
ter, is more or less forgotten. Nor 
does the movement itself have terror 
and suspense. The score is a wretched 
potpourri of cheap tunes and haunted- 
house effects reminiscent of radio 
programs, and Motley’s costumes and 
décor are dowdy. The ghosts look 
as if they were about to go on a 
sleigh-ride. 





David Poole danced the role of the 
Master of Treginnis eloquently; and 
Patricia Miller, as one of three guests 
who later become ghosts, moved with 
her customary flow and musicality. It 
was typical of the old-fashioned style 
of this ballet that the role of Young 
Treginnis was assigned to a plump 
and sightly young lady, Annette Page, 
who mimed it as well as she could 
Pirmin Trecu, as The Stranger 
Player, danced brilliantly, if without 
much spectral aura. The fault was 
in the choreography rather than in his 
performance. 

Frederick Ashton’s Capriol Suite, 
which had its American premiere on 
March 28 and was repeated on this 
occasion, is sadly unworthy of Peter 
Warlock’s beautiful score. Warlock 
took all of his tunes but one (Pieds en 
l’Air, which is his own) from Ar- 
beau’s Orchesographie of 1588. He 
set them with his matchless feeling 
for period. But Ashton has thrown 
together a series of little dances that 
suggest no period whatsoever and lack 
both nobility and lyric concentration. 
William Chappell’s décor and cos- 
tumes look like something dished up 
for a school graduation recital. Nor 
did the company dance the work with 
true elegance. The Pavane, for ex- 
ample, was positively spineless, and 
the Bransles a mere jumble of jolly 
figures. This work goes back to 1930. 
It should not have survived. 

The company’s Swan Lake, like its 
Nutcracker, is an unfortunate choice 
of repertoire for its American visit, 
because it emphasizes the limitations 
of the ensemble instead of its con- 
siderable merits. As Odette, Svetlana 

(Continued on page 21) 


Svetlana Beriosova as Swanilda and 
David Blair as Frantz in Coppélia 





Musie Educators Meet in 


By Ceci. SMITH 
and QUAINTANCE EATON 


sand members of the Music Ed- 
ucators National Conference— 
out of the total membership of 25,000 

—attended the 32nd meeting of the 
organization in Philadelphia from 
March 21 to 26. Marguerite V. 
Hood of the University of Michigan, 
president of the conference during the 
biennium ending at this time,, was the 
chief administrative officer of the 
meeting. Local arrangements were 

made by a convention committee in- 
cluding Louis P. Hoyer, rene 6 oy 
superintedent of schools; Edward M. 
Reilly, superintendent of ‘the parochial 
schools of the Philadelphia archdio- 
cese; John L. Waldman, associate su- 
perintendent in charge of Philadelphia 
elementary schools and special educa- 
tion in the public schools; Louis G. 
Wersen, director of the division of 
music education in the Philadelphia 
public schools; and F. Edna Davis 
and George P. Spangler, assistant di- 
rectors of the same division. 

At the biennial election of March 
24 the officers for 1952-54 were 
chosen. They are Ralph E. Rush, 
Los Angeles, president; Marguerite 
V. Hood, (retiring president ) first 
vice-president; William B. McBride, 
Columbus, O., second vice-president. 
New members at large are Anne 
Grace O'Callaghan, William R. Sur, 
and Paul Van Bodegraven. 

Although such a mass- production 
endeavor as the teaching of music 
in the public schools seems inevitably 
to result in a mediocrity from which 
escape is not easy, the objectives of 
the educators in this convention ap- 
peared to be lower than ever. Thev 
seemed to be afraid of quality and 
doubtful both of their own capacity 
to impart it and of children’s ability to 
accept anything above the level of 
triviality. Evidence of this new de- 
cline in standards could be found i 
nearly every meeting. <verywhere 
the tendency to soften up, to play 
down, was manifest—in speeches, per- 
formances, and implicit attitudes. 

There were many fair-to-excellent 
performances and a limited amount 
of good-to-excellent music, but the 
two seldom coincided. More often 
than not the performances suffered 
because, while stress was laid on the 
importance of technique, the pupils 
had not really been required to gain 
much of it. Correct intonation was 
apparently something to save up un- 
til later in the educational process. 
Musicianship was hardly | , mentioned. 
Only musical “experience” was held 
to count—a dreamy, sloppy, pseudo- 
idealistic attitude that requires no ef- 


A PPROXIMATELY seven thou- 


fort, no concentration, only physical 
presence. 
Much of the music demonstrated 


was of relatively low, or at least un- 
important, quality—arrangements and 
bowdlerizations, bromidic  spirituals, 
simplification of already simple folk- 
tunes. The problem of _ supplying 
proper material for teaching is a 
grave one, a matter of years of study. 
The educators seemed hardly to at- 
tempt to deal with it at all. 


THE seven thousand educators 
were crowded to a point of ex- 
treme discomfort and inconvenience 
into facilities sufficient for about three 
thousand. Why the organizers of the 


convention so greatly underestimated 
the attendance and failed to make 
suitable provision for the number that 
did attend is a question only they can 
answer, in view of the fact that the 
St. Louis convention two years ago 
attracted over six thousand. Those 
who came to the conference, many of 
them from regions as distant as the 
Pacific Coast, were frequently unable 
to get into the sessions and concerts 
they most wanted to hear. For events 
at the Academy of Music it was 
necessary to be on hand upwards of 
an hour early to be assured of a seat, 
a precaution that made it impossible 
to attend some preceding meeting or 
perhaps to finish dinner with equan- 
imity. The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
the convention headquarters, was 
about as adequate as a log cabin. Day 
and night it looked like Times Square 
on New Year’s Eve or New Orleans 
at the height of the Mardi Gras, ex- 
cept that there were no gay costumes 
or confetti showers to provide cheer. 
Four modesi-sized elevators carried 
thousands of educators to section meet- 
ings, held on the eighteenth floor, only 
to carry many of them back down 
again because the rooms and hallways 
were already jammed full. The wisest 
people were those who abandoned all 
idea of hearing anything at the con- 


vention, sought out any friends they 
were lucky enough to find in the 
melée, and separated themselves by 


half a mile from the packed Belle- 
vue-Stratford coffee shop and bar for 
a quiet drink or meal together. And 
fortunate indeed were those who, up- 
on arrival in Philadelphia, actually 
obtained the hotel rooms they had 
reserved. Equally fortunate were 
those who secured copies of the 
printed program for the week, since 
the supply gave out early. 


HE conference may have had a 
central theme; if so, it was never 
made explicit. The general sessions 
dealt with such topics as Opera and 


Music Education; Music in_ the 
Armed Forces; Music, an Active 
Force in American Education; Mak- 
ing a Professional Career of Music 
Education; The Contribution of 
Music to Adult Living; Music and 
American Youth; Music and _ the 


Philadelphia Convention 


Handicapped; The Scope of Partici- 
pation in fusic Education—Its 
Sphere of Influence; and, finally, al- 
most as an afterthought on the last 


afternoon, The Content of Music 
Education. 
At the first general session, on the 


evening of March 21, the main ad- 
dress was delivered by Willard E. 
Goslin, of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., on the 
subject Education in America. Mr. 
Goslin stressed the responsibility of 
teachers to teach their pupils “in con- 
text with the basic ideals of a free 
people,” and asserted that “we cannot 
standardize freedom, either in speech 
or in music or in anything else.” Mr. 
Hoyer and the Rev. Mr. Reilly ex- 
tended greetings to the delegates, and 
a musical program was_ provided 
after Mr. Goslin’s address by the 
Westminster Choir and the University 
of Michigan Band. 

The morning of March 22 was de- 
voted to a variety of special interests. 
At a session on Music in the Ele- 
mentary School, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Waldman, teachers and 
pupils from the Philadelphia schools 
gave demonstrations of their work. A 
forum entitled Music Education and 
the National Welfare foreshadowed a 
larger discussion the following day of 
Music and the Armed Forces, and in- 
cluded contributions by Virginia 
Carty, of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, Baltimore; Capt. Clarence 
L. Mills, of the Special Services Di- 
vision of the Adjutant General’s 
Office, in Washington; Charles See- 
ger, chief of the division of music 
and visual arts of the Pan-American 
Union, in Washington; and Raymond 
N. Carr, of Glen Ellyn, Ill. Alton 
O’Steen, of the University of Ala- 
bama presided over the discussion of 
Music Education and Adult Educa- 
tion; music was provided by the 
Westinghouse Male Chorus of Pitts- 
burgh and The Pittsburghers, a bar- 
ber-shop quartet. Elwyn Carter, of 
Western Michigan College, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., was in charge of the meet- 
ing on Music Rooms and Equipment. 
Graduate Study in Music Education 
was discussed, from the point of view 
of the determination of standards, 
i Theodore F. 


under the leadership of 





Adrian Siegel 


Eugene Ormandy conducts a Philadelphia Orchestra rehearsal in the Aca- 
demy of Music for delegates to the Music Educators National Conference 


Normann of the University of Wash- 
ington. Gratia Boyle, of High School 
East, Wichita, Kan., administered a 
choral clinic ; ‘and Myron E. Russell, 
of Iowa State Teachers College, Ce- 
dar Falls, Iowa, took charge of an 
instrumental clinic. Brief musical 
programs at these clinics were given 
by the Hartford (Conn.) Senior Inter- 
High Choir and a brass ensemble from 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The noon hour was occupied by the 
annual In-and-About Music Educators 
Clubs Joint Luncheon. James Francis 
Cooke, of the Theodore Presser 
Foundation, was toastmaster, and the 
speakers were Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; 
Harl McDonald, manager of the or- 
chestra; and Alexander Harley, of 
Park Ridge, Ill. After lunch the ses- 
sion on Music in the Elementary 
School continued, concurrently with 
two other special meetings—Music 
Education in the Community, with 
Mrs. Evelyn Waltman Becker, of 
York, Penna., presiding and music by 
the Elizabeth (N. J.) Recreation 
Concert Band; and Credentials for 
Teaching Music in the Schools, with 
J. J. Weigand, of Emporia (Kan.) 
State Teachers College, presiding and 
music by the Morehead College (Ky.) 

Girls’ Sextette. The instrumental 
clinic continued under Ernest E. Har- 
ris, of Columbia University Teachers 
College, with the Philadelphia Wood- 
wind Quintet playing a Haydn di- 
vertimento. 


N_ mid-afternoon these interests 

gave way to the general session on 
Opera and Music Education, 
Karl D. Ernst, 
chairman. The first Metropolitan 
Opera intermission broadcast, Opera 
News on the Air, was put on the air 
in the Academy of Music in sight and 
hearing of the audience. Those par- 
ticipating were Miss Hood; Boris 
Goldovsky, master of ceremonies; 
Milton Cross, announcer; Arthur E 


Ward, of Montclair, N. J., president 
of the Eastern Division of _ the 
MENC; Clarke Maynard, of Wil- 
mington, Del., chairman of _ the 


MENC committee on Opera in Amer- 
ican Schools; Ludwig Zirner, director 
of the University of Illinois Opera 
Workshop; and four Metropolitan 
singers—Lucine Amara, Anne Boll- 
inger, Martha Lipton, and Brian Sulli- 
van. After the broadcast Miss Boll- 
inger sang songs by Brahms and 
Wolf, accompanies by Mr. Goldovsky, 
and Mr. Zirner’s student singers pre- 
sented scenes from Stravinsky's 
Mavra, Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro, and Verdi’s Rigoletto. 

After the general session the inde- 
fatigable elementary school people re- 
convened under Thomas . = 
Spanger, principal of Woodrow Wil- 
son Junior High School, Philadelphia. 
There were also many other late-after- 


noon section meetings: Music {or 
Childhood, under Mary Tolbert, of 
Ohio State University; Music for 


Secondary Schools, under E. Law- 
rence Barr, of Kalamazoo, Mich., with 
music by the instrumental trio of 
Garden City (Kan.) High School; 
Contemporary Music for American 
Schools, under Elizabeth Meloy, of 
Bali State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind., with music by Howard Hanson, 
Wayne Barlow, Samuel Barber, and 
Benjamin Britten sung by the West 
Chester (Penna.) State Teachers Col- 
lege Choir, Arthur E. Jones, conduct- 
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! Orchestra, 


or, and addresses by Mr. Hanson, 
Darlene Critchley, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind, and Earl Bigelow of North- 
western University, Evanston, IIL; 

atio-vieunl Aids, under Rose Marie 
Grentzer, of Oberlin College, with an 
address by Merle Armitage, art di- 
rector of Look; Music in Higher Ed- 
ucation, under Earl E. Beach, of the 
University of Georgia, with music by 
the University of Wichita Flute Trio; 
an adjudication clinic under the di- 
rection of the National School Band, 
and Vocal Association 
(NSBOVA), with Arthur G. Har- 
rell, of Wichita, Kan., presiding; and 
a discussion of the American Junior 
Red Cross International School Music 


Project, under the chairmanship of 
Edward A. Richards, assistant na- 
tional director of the Junior Red 


Cross, Washington, D. C. 

On the evening of March 22 the 
meinbers separated geographically to 
attend four MENC division dinners. 
At the joint dinner of the California- 
Western Division and Northwest Di- 
vision two distinguished international 
guests were present. Marcel Cuvelier, 
of Belgium, explained the aims of the 
Jeunesses Musicales, which he founded 
in 1940, and expressed the hope of 
establishing exchanges between the 
United States and Europe in the areas 
of correspondence, information, and 
performances by young artists. John 
Bishop, director of the Elder Con- 
servatorium of Music, in Adelaide, 
Australia, outlined the high purposes 
and exacting standards of present-day 
Australian music education. The 
Curtis Woodwind Quintet provided 
music. At the Eastern and Southern 
dinner, Henry Cowell spoke on Mu- 
sic for Youth—Its Influence in a 
Richer Life, and the University of 
Delaware Brass Sextet enriched life. 
Millard Gladfelter, provost of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, was speaker 
at the Southwestern Division dinner. 
The North Central Division indulged 
ina “past presidents potpourri,” and 
the All-City Junior String Quartet of 
Detroit played movements by Bee- 
thoven and Mozart. After dinner the 
members repaired to a reception and 
dance given in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom by the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 


N Sunday, March 23, 

began at the unusually late hour 
of 8:30. (On other days the sched- 
ule began at 7:30 or 8:00). At this 
time the traditional conference break- 
fast was held, with Russell V. Mor- 
gan, director of music in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools, as toastmaster. 
Howard Hanson spoke on Music, A 
Spiritual Heritage. Guests from other 
countries were introduced, and music 
was provided by the Detroit All-City 
Junior String Quartet and the Madri- 
gal Group of Peabody Conservatory, 


activities 


Ifor Jones, conductor. 

There were six morning special 
sessions. Music Rooms and Equip- 
ment were again discussed. Music 


Education and International Relations 
was the subject of a meeting in which 
Lilla Belle Pitts, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College, proposed the 
topic, “How can the MENC member- 
ship assist the preparatory commission 
for the International Conference on 
Music Education in developing plans 
for this conference?” Vanett Lawler, 

associate executive secretary of 
MENC, told of plans for the confer- 
ence, which will take place in Brussels 
in 1953. Mr. Cuvelier, appropriately, 
Was a member of a panel that dis- 


cussed the question under Mr. Han- 
son’s chairmanship. Other panelists 
were Mr. Bishop; Bernard Shore, 


Staff inspector of the Ministry of Ed- 
ucation, London, England; Arnold 
Walter, director of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music, Toronto, Canada; 
Tei Yamada, of Kamakura, Japan; 
Mutsuo Tanaka, also of Japan; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kedaa Collins, of Monrovia, 
Liberia (who found the United 
States “far advanced” in music edu- 
cation, and “would not even attempt 
to sing my tribal songs here”) ; Mid- 
hat Fenmen, director of the Ankara 
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State Conservatory of Music, in Tur- 
key; Luiz Heitor Corréa de Azevedo, 
head of the arts and letters division 
of UNESCO, in Paris; Bengt Pleijel, 
editor-in-chief of Music Review, 
Stockholm; Eberhard Preussner, pro- 
fessor of musicology at the Mozarte- 
um, jw Gwyneth May Davies, 
of Glamorgan, Wales; and Mary 
Kate Jenkins, of Porthcawl, Wales. 

In another special session, L loyd V. 
Funchness, Louisiana state supervisor 
of music, led a discussion on The 
Place of Music in General Education. 
Problems of the Administration of 
Music Education were brought for- 
ward in a meeting under px Tage ee 
Youngsberg, of Oakland, Calif. Leo 
J. Dvorak, of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, IIL, 
conducted a meeting on Counseling 
and Guidance Directed Toward 
Teacher Recruiting ; and Madi Bacon, 
of the extension department of the 
University of California, and Paul 
Painter, of the extension department 


of the University of Illinois, spoke 
in the College Extension and Field 
Workers meeting, under the chair- 


manship of Emmet R. Sarig, of the 
extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

In the early afternoon the Pennsyl- 
vania Music Educators Association 
presented a Pennsylvania Concert in 
the Academy of Music, in which the 
participants were the Pennsylvania 
All-State High School Chorus, con- 
ducted by Clyde R. Dengler, of Up- 
per Darby; and the Southeastern Dis- 
trict High School Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Powell Middleton, of West 
Chester. This was followed by a 
general session on Music in the 
Armed Forces, with Miss Carty pre- 


siding. After music by The Four 
Teens, a barbershop quartet from 
Scott Air Force Base, Belleville, IIL, 


Harold W. Williams, deputy chief of 
the Office of Community Services, Di- 


rectorate of Military Personnel, 
Headquarters, United States Air 
Force, spoke in place of Sherwood 


Gates, chief of Community 
who could not be present. “If mili- 
tary service is to sustain the normal 
forward progress of our culture, it 
must make a constructive contribution 
to it,” Mr. Williams said. “You can’t 
make military training an intellectual 
and moral deep freeze, and certainly 
it must not represent a period of 
moral and intellectual retrogressions.” 
The meeting was followed by a kin- 
escope showing of Gian - Carlo 
Menotti’s opera Amahl and the Night 
Visitors. In the evening, the Academy 
of Music was the scene of a con- 
cert by the Howard University Choir, 


Services, 


Warner Lawson, conductor; the Uni- 
versity of Wichita Flute Trio; and 
the Oberlin Orchestra, David R. 


Robertson, conductor. 

T 8:00 on the morning of March 

24 the educators were ready to 
face a general session on Music, An 
Active Force in American Education, 
under the chairmanship of Charles 
M. Dennis, director of music in the 
San Francisco public schools and first 


vice-president of the MENC. The 
Choir of Washington-Lee High 
School, Arlington, Va., conducted by 


Florence Booker, sang Brahms folk- 
song arrangements and some of the 
Liebeslieder Waltzes. The principal 
address was delivered by the most be- 
loved figure of the conference, 
Frances Elliott Clark, of Salt Lake 
City, president of the MENC Found- 
ers Association and past president of 
the conference. At 91, Mrs. Clark, 
one of the founders of the organiza- 
tion, proved that her thinking contin- 
ues to be constructive. Recalling a 
slogan, “More music in education and 
more education in music,” coined by 
president Frank Beach of the MENC 
in 1922, she observed, “We have suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in our goal of the 
former with our bands, orchestras, 
choral groups, and appreciation, but 
we may well question ourselves as to 
our achievements in the latter aim.” 
Mrs. Clark has never missed a bien- 
nial meeting of the MENC. At an 


we PiTvlio 


“fT RaTroree 


Three officers of MENC and affiliated organizations: 





}. J. Weigand 
Arthur G. Harrell, 


president of the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association 


and president-elect of the 


National 


Interscholastic Music Activities 


Commission; Ralph E. Rush, MENC president-elect; Paul Van Bodegraven, 
member-at-large of the MENC board of directors for a four-year term 


earlier gathering, James Francis 
Cooke said of her, “She’s had a great- 
er influence on music than most com- 
posers and most stars.” 

At 10:15 the 3,100 who could be 
accommodated in the Academy of 
Music attended an open rehearsal of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra at the in- 
vitation of Mr. Ormandy, who de- 
ferred a vacation trip to Florida to 
be their host. The orchestra, with 
the choirs of Temple University, re- 
hearsed William Schuman’s Third 
Symphony and portions of Honegger’s 
King David. 


HE delegates dispersed to various 

college and university luncheons 
at noontime, and reassembled in force 
at 2:00 for the general session at the 
Town Hall, with Mr. Rush _presid- 
ing. They were entertained by a half 
hour of music by the Viriginia State 
Stringed Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Frank G. Wendt, a group of 
eighty, half of whom are girls. After 
a few introductory remarks by Wen- 
dell Sanderson, director of music in 
the Richmond Public Schools, the or- 
chestra launched into Purcell’s Golden 
Sonata, and played it passably. This 
they followed with Strauss’s Pizzicato 
Polka, Kreisler’s Rondino on a 
Theme by Beethoven, Paul Cart- 
wright’s Jamestown Minuet, and Ed- 
ward T. Milkey’s Suite for Strings. 
30th the latter composers were pres- 
ent for bows. The children were at 
their best in the last work, an enter- 
taining and viable piece. 

Miss Hood introduced the topic for 


the day, Making a Professional Career 
of Music Education. The speaker, 
Ernest O. Melby, dean of the school 


of education of New York University, 
promptly departed from it. He talked 
about Education, Freedom, and Cre- 
ativity, with special emphasis on free- 
dom of thought. The ensuing panel 
discussion, under the leadership of 
Anne Grace O'Callaghan, supervisor 
of high-school music in Atlanta, 
strove bravely to get back on the sub- 
ject. The speakers were Ennis Davis, 
of East Stroudsburg, Penna.; Ed- 
gar Gordon, of the University of Wis- 
consin; Andrew Loney, supervisor of 
music in Klamath Falls, Ore.; and 
Edna Taylor Mart, oan school 
music consultant in Raleigh, N - 
Late afternoon sessions were de- 
voted to General Music Classes, un- 
der James E. Green, of Austin, Tex. ; 
Vocal Music in the Schools, under 
Alex H. Zimmerman, of San Diego, 
Calif., with music by the Lafayette 
College Choir, of Easton, Penna., 
John D. Raymond, conductor; Music 
Literature, Composition, and Theory, 
under Sadie Rafferty, of Evanston, 
Ill, with music by the Cut Bank 
High School A Cappella Choir, of 


Cut Bank, Mont., Maurice Skones, 
conductor; and a Parent Teacher 
Education Meeting, under Warren S 


Freeman, of Boston, with music by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Glee Club, 
under James Dash. 
SESSION during the same period 
on String Music in the Schools 
brought discussions by Albert Hart- 


Edgemont and 
Montclair, N. ] 


mann, principal of the 
Wachtung Schools, 


and Thomas G. Pullen, superintend- 
ent of schools in the state of Mary- 
land. Great emphasis was placed on 


the “spiritual oe of music, and 
it was observed several times that it 
was of little consequence whether 
children play well or not. Mr. Hart- 
mann recommended the accordion for 
shy children, and stressed the value 
of the use of tonettes. To get chil- 
dren interested the easiest way was 
his object. “I’m not so sure but what 
a bad grade isn’t more effective than 
a good one in many cases,” he said. 
Mr. Pullen thought it important to 
“touch the souls” of children. “Frank- 
ly, I wouldn’t care how skilled they 
are,” he declared. 


These talks were followed by an 


exposition by Mr. Shore of the school 
string situation in England. “Where 
you have five thousand of everything, 
we have five,” he said. “But we are 
passionately fond of the finest musi 
and determined to get it.” As an in- 
stance he cited Vaughan Williams 
willingness to write a concerto for 
children. “We don’t produce virtu- 
oso ensembles, but we study the finest 
works,” he maintained 

Ernest E. Harris, national chairman 
of the MENC committee on instru- 
mental music, presided at this session, 
which was enlivened by the Joliet 
(1ll.) Grade School Band, conducted 
by Charles S. Peters 

“The Schools on Parade concert ot 


the evening of March 24 provided ar 
outstanding example of overcrowding 
and mismanagement. Several hundred 


visitors gathered in a light rain on 
the sidewalks surrounding the Acad- 
emy of Music a full hour before the 
doors were opened. The confusion 
and milling about, once they were ad- 
mitted to the hall, was dangerous as 


well as unseemly. Moreover, the hall 
already seemed filled; it was thought 
afterwards to have been partly occu- 


pied by parents and friends who had 
been allowed to attend the rehearsal, 
and simply had not left their seats 
At any rate, the hundreds who 
streamed in half an hour before cur- 
tain time were swept up the old 


wooden steps in a solid phalanx to the 
top gallery, and many were turned 
back even from there. Meanwhile, an 
entire balcony was left empty, appar- 
(Continued on page 25) 








By Everett HELM 


N March Gian Francesco Mali- 

piero was seventy vears old. At 

that age most composers have 
reached musical beatification, or are 
on the way to being forgotten, or 
have already been forgotten. Not so 
Malipiero. The final verdict regard- 
ing his position in the musical history 
of the twentieth century has by no 
means been reached. In a troubled 
musical time, Malipiero has always 
gone his own way, uninfluenced by 
fashions, derniers cris, and experi- 
ments. In the 1920s he was considered 
a radical—even a revolutionary—and 
was frequently attacked as one. To- 
day he is neglected and considered 
by many old-fashioned, because he has 
followed no avant-garde direction. 
He has, on the contrary, continued to 
write his music, as he has seen fit 
(does this constitute an ivory-tower 
attitude?), and is, indeed, one of the 
few composers of this century who 
has succeeded in expressing spiritual 
repose and inward peace — qualities 
that are easily overlooked or under- 
estimated in an age of anxiety. But 
before paying an anniversary tribute 
to his work, it may be well to say 
something regarding his personality, 
for the two stand in close relationship. 

Born in Venice, Malipiero has re- 
mained throughout his life a Venetian 
in thought and in deed. The exquisite 
and delicious region called the Veneto 
—which stretches from Venice north 
and west to include the towns of 
Treviso, Bassano del Grappa, Vicenza, 
Asolo, and Padua—forms the back- 
ground of his entire life and creative 
activity. This fact is important. 
Malipiero is not, like Stravinsky or 
Milhaud or Hindemith, an interna- 
tionalist. He travels seldom, and de- 
spite many attractive offers he has 
always refused to go to America. He 
has never even considered the idea of 
living outside the Veneto. He tried 
it only once. For one year he held 
the position of director of the Con- 
servatory of Parma, and although 
Parma is only a few hours away from 
Venice he was not happy. He re- 
turned to the Veneto and settled in 
the town of Asolo, where he has spent 
the remainder of his life. 


At Asolo I met Malipiero for the 
first time in 1936. He was then 
56 years old, and he made a strong 
impression at the first meeting, as he 
always does. His highly intelligent, 
aristocratic face (he belongs to an 
ancient family of Doges) his piercing 
eyes that flash beneath thick eyebrows, 
his noble bearing—all provoked a feel- 
ing of awe, almost of fear. But in 
the course of time this feeling gave 
place to one of deep respect for the 
man and the artist. Malipiero is and 
always has been uncompromising in 
his musical viewpoint and in his per- 
sonal conduct, but under a forbidding 
exterior he is a man of great kind- 
ness, with a remarkable sense of humor. 
On the occasion of our first meeting, 
I was waiting for Malipiero’s visit in 
the Casa di San Gottardo, the little 


Gian Francesco 


MALIPIERO 


-.- @ thoroughly contemporary 


style with baroque roots 


house, across the road from the Villa 
Malipiero, which I was to occupy 
during the time I studied with him. 
Armida, my housekeeper, solemnly an- 
nounced the approach of the maestro. 
Suddenly he appeared, leading (or 
rather, led by) an oversized dog that 
looked much like a bear. I knew no 
Italian, being fresh from America, so 
we spoke in German. To put me at 
my ease, however, he felt called upon 
to say something in English. “My 
dog has flies,’ he stated solemnly, 
“butterflies. But no butter. Naughty 
dog.” We then embarked, in German, 
on a long discussion of the difference, 
in English, between “flies” and “fleas,” 
the vagaries of the English language, 
and the naughtiness of dogs. He in- 
vited me to tea the next day. We 
set the schedule for my lessons, and 
the work began. Malipiero was an 
excellent teacher, because, despite 
many strong opinions and even preju- 
dices, he was provocative rather than 
dogmatic. He taught me a great 
deal; and, most important of all, he 
taught me to teach myself. The les- 
sons, supposedly of one-hour duration, 
began at teatime and went on indefi- 
nitely. After tea he looked at the 
music I had written since our last 
session, and then took me through 
some music dear to his heart—either 
something he had written or was 
working on or works by Monteverdi, 
Palestrina, Bassani, Scarlatti, and 
other old Italian masters. This en- 
terprise frequently continued until 
dinner and was resumed afterward. 


SOLO is one of the most enchant- 

ing and unspoiled corners of the 
earth. There is no railroad—just two 
daily buses, filled with peasants and 
chickens. Being practically free of 
tourists, the town has retained its 
medieval aspect. Eleanora Duse lived 
there and is buried there. Robert 
Browning lived there for many years; 
Pippa Passes has Asolo as its setting, 
and Asolando shows by its title its 
connection with the town. 

In Asolo, Malipiero is a sort of 
king. He takes an active interest in 
the public and private affairs of the 
citizens and peasants, helps them, and 
offers them advice. Determined that 
Asolo should retain its medieval char- 
acter, he has been instrumental in 
bringing to light many vestiges of the 
past. He held the opinion, for ex- 
ample, that Roman baths could be 
found underneath the largest church, 
and he pressed the matter until ex- 
cavations were made. His theory was 
correct; today one can climb down to 
the remains of these baths from the 
sacristy of the church. In another 
church he surmised that the nine- 
teenth-century paint on the inner walls 
covered some thirteenth - century 
frescoes; again he was right. He has 
been largely responsible for expand- 
ing the municipal museum and for 
establishing its Eleanora Duse rooms. 
His interest in the past is apparent in 
his own home as well, for the Villa 
Malipiero is itself a small museum of 
medieval and Renaissance art. 

Malipiero’s greatest enthusiasm, 
however, is for animals, and he main- 


tains an entire menagerie. In my time 
he had some six dogs, perhaps a 
dozen cats, several goats, two tame 
owls (one of which used to perch on 
his shoulder while he composed), an 
assortment of guinea pigs and rab- 
bits, and a quantity of hens and 
chickens. The chickens were house- 
hold pets and were allowed to live 
out their days free from fear of the 
soup tureen. Like the other animals, 
they were finally laid to rest in the 
animal cemetery of the Villa Mali- 
piero. 


ALIPIERO’s interest in the past 

finds expression in his own music 
and in his musical activity. He has 
made modern editions of sixteenth-, 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
composers in the important collection 
I Classici della Musica Italiana, and 
he prepared a monumental edition of 
the complete works of Monteverdi. At 
present he is directing and collaborat- 
ing in the preparation of a complete 
edition of Vivaldi. In his own com- 
positions, although his style is thor- 
oughly contemporary, he often reverts 
to Renaissance and baroque music not 
only for inspiration but also for tech- 
nical details. He prefers the formal 
principles of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries to 
those of the nineteenth, a fact to 
which the mere titles of many of his 
compositions testify—Ricercari, Ris- 
petti e Strambotti, Cantari alla 
Madrigalesca, Stornelli e  Ballate, 
Sette Canzoni, and La Passione. 

Even Malipiero’s symphonies have 
little to do with nineteenth-century 
concepts of form. The developmental 
technique that characterizes the sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Schumann, and 
Brahms is foreign to his nature. Even 
more so are the endless sequences of 
Bruckner—a composer Malipiero dis- 
likes intensely, along with Wagner. 
He finds the Italian opera of Bellini, 
Donizetti, Puccini, and Mascagni a 
kind of high treason against the true 
Italian tradition of Palestrina, Gabri- 
eli, Monteverdi, Scarlatti, Pergolesi, 
Corelli, and Vivaldi. 

Malipiero’s rejection of the nine- 
teenth century has caused much mis- 
understanding and has led to many 
quarrels. He finds in much nine- 
teenth-century music a_ progressive 
rigidity and inflexibility of the formal, 
harmonic, rhythmic, and melodic ele- 
ments resulting in an impoverishment 
of the musical language. He feels 
that the musical procedures of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
offer greater freedom to the musical 
imagination. 

Although Malipiero reveres Bach 
as the supreme musical master, his 
own counterpoint is more closely re- 
lated to that of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and his frequent 
use of modal harmony betrays a sim- 
ilar predilection. 

Above all, Malipiero is a melodist, 
in the best sense of the word. His 
music is never characterized by easily- 
whistled tunes but rather by the long- 
spun phrase, the melodic line that 
stretches from the beginning to the 
end of a work. He is the sworn 


enemy of everything cheap, sensation. 
al, or exaggerated. Like the gentle 
scenery of his beloved countryside, 
which mounts gradually from the 
Venetian plain to the foothills of the 
Dolomites, his music avoids the 
sudden, the unprepared, and the angu- 
lar. The incredible peace and quiet 
that pervades the Asolonian hills are 
reflected in Malipiero’s music; here igs 
no rush, no nervousness, no uncer- 
tainty or confusion, but the depth and 
strength of nature at its most beauti- 
ful and most benevolent. 

On his seventieth birthday Malipiero 
can look back upon a life of fruitful 
activity in which the main thread has 
always been musical creation. He has 
given the world a large and varied 


production of symphonies, operas, 
oratorios, cantatas, chamber-music 
works, and choruses—such master- 


pieces as La Passione, La Cena, An- 
tonio e Cleopatra, Sette Canzoni, Can- 
tari alla Madrigalesca, and many other 
works that are saturated with his 
unique personality. 

And the story is far from being 
told. At seventy Malipiero is full of 
energy and still in his prime. He di- 
rects the Conservatorio Benedetto 
Marcello, in Venice;-teaches a class 
of devoted students; and, most im- 
portant, continues to compose. We all 
wish him many more happy and fruit- 
ful years. 


Berkshire Music 
Series Schedules 
Three Conductors 


Boston. — The annual Berkshire 
Festival at Tanglewood, Mass., will 
open next summer on July 5 and con- 
tinue through Aug. 10. Six concerts 
devoted to music by Bach, Mozart, 
Schubert, and early French compos- 
ers, will be given on Saturday eve- 
nings and Sunday afternoons from 
July 5 to 20 in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall, under the direction of Charles 
Munch, conductor of the Boston 
Symphony. The concerts by the full 
orchestra in the Music Shed will be 
given on Thursday and Saturday eve- 
nings and Sunday afternoons from 
July 24 to Aug. 10. Mr. Munch will 
conduct two concerts each week. 
Pierre Monteux, making his first ap- 
pearance at Tanglewood, will conduct 
one concert in each of the first two 
weeks, and Leonard Bernstein will 
conduct one in the final week. 

On July 24, Mr. Munch will con- 
duct Beethoven’s Eroica Symphony 
and Brahms’s First Symphony. Mr. 
Monteux’s program on July 26 will 
include Schubert’s great C major 
Symphony and Stravinsky’s The Rite 
of Spring. The following afternoon 
Mr. Munch will conduct the Bizet 
Symphony; Dallapiccola’s The Re- 
lease of Savanarola, with chorus; and 
both suites from Ravel’s Daphnis and 
Chloe, with chorus. 

On July 31 Mr. Munch will offer 
Beethoven’s Third Leonore Overture, 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto, Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis on 
Themes by Weber, and D’Indy’s Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain Air, An 
all-Wagner program with soloists, on 
Aug. 2, will be presented by Mr. Mon- 
teux. The Aug. 3 concert, to be led 
by Mr. Munch, will include Bee- 
thoven’s Egmont Overture and Eighth 
Symphony; Debussy’s Iberia, and 
Honegger’s Danse des Morts, with 
chorus, in its American premiere. 

The final week will open on Aug. 
when Mr. Munch conducts Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, Howard 
Swanson’s Short Symphony, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony. On 
Aug. Mr. Bernstein will present 
Aaron Copland’s Third Symphony 
and Sibelius’ Fifth Symphony, among 
other works. A performance of Ber- 
lioz’ Requiem, under the direction of 
Mr. Munch, will end the festival on 
Aug. 10. 


MUSICAL AMLRICA 
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Lilburn’s First Symphony 


Has New Zealand Premiere 


By DorotHEA TuRNER 


upon the musical scene in New 
Zealand since I outlined its gen- 
eral pattern in the Nov. 1, 1950, issue 
of MusIcaAL AMERICA. 
New, Zealand’s first symphony was 
given its premiere in Wellington in 
July, 1951, by the National Orchestra 
of the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Service, under the resident conductor, 
Michael Bowles. Since then it has 
been performed in all the main cities 
of the country. The work of the 
foremost composer of New Zealand, 
Douglas Lilburn, the symphony more 
than fulfills the expectations aroused 
by his earlier works for other re- 
sources. His style, now clearly a per- 
sonal one, has its roots in the music 
of Sibelius and of Vaughan Williams, 
with whom the composer studied. His 
rather conservative musical idiom 
suits his sober romanticism. The sym- 
phony, in three movements, is thirty 
minutes long, and uses an essentially 
classical orchestra. Lilburn does not 
usually write memorable melodies, pre- 
ferring figures whose vigorous rhy- 
thms give momentum; and the move- 
ments seem to grow from these rather 
than develop formally. The music 
is straightforward and sincere, opti- 
mistic, serious but not pompous, and 
of a high order of craftsmanship. 


HE Christ, by Eric Curtis, is 

New Zealand’s second oratorio, 
and its first for forty years. Ardmore 
Teachers’ Training College, near 
Auckland, gave the work a magnifi- 
cent premiere in August, 1951. Ram- 
say Howie, musical director at Ard- 
more, conducted, with professional 
soloists and orchestra, both at the 
college premiere and later in Auck- 
land. Curtis came to New Zealand 
in his thirties, after having had cos- 
mopolitan experience as pianist and 
conductor. His idiom is neither local 
nor experimental. There are hints 
of Mendelssohn, Sullivan, Borodin, 
Gershwin, Romberg, and Kern, and 
a very unacademic facility in orches- 
tration. The composer derived a long 
libretto from the New Testament, 
with an open treatment of sincere 
belief that is reminiscent alike of the 
Negro spiritual and of the miracle 
play. Curtis’ ability to maintain a 
sense of pace for two and a half 
hours, with expert variety in tempo 
and mood, is as impressive as his 
unashamed talent for beautiful melo- 
dies that lie kindly on the voices. The 
Christ has deeply moved almost every 
listener, and although oratorios are 
awkward to present, this one should 
go far. 

The Province of Canterbury is one 
hundred years old, and the Royal 
Christchurch Musical Society only ten 
years younger. In centennial celebra- 
tions the society's choir joined the 
National Orchestra in its first per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. Nearly five thousand people 
attended this concert, and also others 
in the week-long choral festival. Six 
choirs combined in Handel’s Messiah, 
and the comparatively young (1927) 
Christchurch Harmonic Society pre- 
sented Elgar’s The Dream of Geron- 
tius. School choirs combined for an 
evening, and four choral societies par- 
ticipated in a part-song concert. Mr. 
Bowles conducted the National Or- 
chestra, except in Ein’ feste Burg, 
for which he gave the baton to E. R. 


Tse new major works have come 


Apeil 1, 1952 


Field-Dodgson, young conductor of 
the Royal Christchurch Musical So- 
ciety. Choirs of nine provincial towns 
came to the city for a two-night fes- 
tival, and sang the cantata Then Laugh- 
eth the Year, commissioned for them 
from John Ritchie, of Canterbury 
University College. Christchurch is a 
cathedral city with a strong English 
tradition. The distinguished men who 
have been in charge of the cathedral 
music have had a powerful influence 
on the community and have used it 
broadly. Other cities in New Zealand 
have choirs; Christchurch has a chor- 
al life. 


LIVELY New Zealand premiere 
of Britten’s Let’s Make an Opera 
was given in November, 1950, at 
King’s College, a boys’ school near 
Auckland, under the direction of L. C. 
M. Saunders, who was trained at the 
cathedral and the university in Christ- 
church. King’s College gave Mozart’s 
Bastien and Bastienne a brilliant pro- 
duction the next year, and also pre- 
sented a new English comic opera for 
schools, The Batsman’s Bride, by 
Donald Hughes and P. M. Heywood. 
A_possible direction for the future 
of Maori music was shown in an 
opera arranged and performed by the 
Maori Club of Ardmore Teachers’ 
Training College. Traditional chants 
and action dances were fitted into a 
folk legend, giving purpose and con- 
text to numbers that seem out of 
place on the concert platform. Song 
and action are always combined in 
Maori music. The solo chants have 
immense possibilities as recitative, and 
the race seems operatic by nature. 
Three European students at Ardmore 
had mastered both language and ac- 
tion sufficiently to be admitted to the 
chorus. 

In Wellington, Stanley Oliver’s 
Schola Cantorum, a group of 35, con- 
tinues to give performances unequalled 
by those of any other ensemble in the 
country. Sir Bernard Heinze lately 
reafirmed Sir Malcolm Sargent’s 
statement that this is one of the great 
choirs of the world. The accompanist, 
Clement Howe, recently published its 
history, with a remarkable list of first 
performances in New Zealand of 
difficult contemporary works. At the 
1951 Auckland Music Festival the 
choir sang works by Samuel Barber, 
Randall Thompson, and Roy Harris. 
It has given four performances in 
Wellington of Bach’s B minor Mass. 
Although many of its members are 
professional singers, neither they nor 
the conductor are paid. 
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The National Orchestra of New Zealand, conducted by Michael Bowles, re- 
hearses Beethoven's Violin Concerto, with Yehudi Menuhin as the soloist 


The chamber-music societies in the 
main cities have made a formal fed- 
eration of the long liaison that has 
made them perhaps the best of our 
entrepreneurs. A recent conference 
included societies who present cham- 
ber music as a side line. One of 
these is the smallest branch of the 
New Zealand Federation of Univer- 
sity Women, which decided that the 
best service it could do for the musi- 
cal but remote city of Nelson would 
be to import several good concerts a 


season. It has done so famously for 
years. 
George Hopkins’ newly-formed 


quartet of clarinets has _ enlivened 
several Auckland concerts with music 
by Magnani, Laurence Powell, David 
Bennett, and P. X. Laube. An Amer- 
ican who settled here after the war, 
Mr. Hopkins is a notable clarinetist 
and saxophonist, and a gifted teacher 
who has already reared a generation 
of much-needed wind players. 

The Griller Quartet toured New 
Zealand in 1951, with a tight schedule 
of concerts and studio broadcasts. The 
second Auckland concert was moved 
to the Town Hall, which seats 1,500. 


Theo Salzman, former cellist in 
Musica Viva in Sydney, Australia, 
toured in sonata programs, and the 


Llewellyn-Kennedy Trio gave excel- 
lent programs of trios and sonatas. 
Ernest Llewellyn, concertmaster of the 
Sydney Symphony, and John Ken- 
nedy, its principal cellist, played the 
Brahms double concerto with the Na- 
tional Orchestra in two cities, and 
they and Mr. Salzman all played solo 
concertos. Ruth Pearl, former con- 
certmaster of the Jacques String Or- 
chestra, of London, and Marie Vande- 
wart, an exceptional chamber-music 
cellist who was here during the war, 
have now settled in Wellington. 

Dunedin has a permanent trio at the 
university; Auckland and Wellington 
have excellent string orchestras; and 
there is money for a permanent New 
Zealand string quartet when players 
can be persuaded to undertake the 
tours involved. Among the European 
refugees of pre-war years were many 
gifted amateurs whose enthusiasm and 
generous coaching have helped form 
our large and genuinely devoted cham- 
ber-music audience. 

Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin 
came to New Zealand in July, 1951. 
Halls holding as many as 3,000 were 
sold out before the programs were 
known, and they were later full for 
austere three-sonata_ recitals. Mr. 
Menuhin’s Bach, 3eethoven, and 
Mozart disappointed those who heard 
him here when he was nineteen. In 
the music of Enesco and Bartok he 
seemed another person entirely; his 
playing of the Bartédk Sonata for 
Violin Alone, hitherto unknown here, 
is a luminous memory. He also played 
the Beethoven and Brahms concertos 


in Wellington with the National Or- 
chestra. Richard Farrell gave solo 
piano recitals and played concertos 
with the National Orchestra in many 
towns. His large audiences every- 
where found that he had increased in 
maturity and brilliance since his last 
visit two years ago. He played Aaron 
Copland’s Piano Sonata for an Auck- 
land audience, which received it well 


although Copland’s reputation is 
scarcely known here Mr. Farrell, 
who was born in Wellington, was to 


have come home for a command per- 
formance during the projected visit 
by Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh to New Zealand in 1952. 
Fernando Laires, 26-year-old pro- 
fessor of piano at Lisbon, made a 
long tour, playing orthodox programs 
in sunny fashion, 
30th Mr. Farrell and Miss Menu- 
hin spoke out plainly about the public 
pianos, whose abysmal condition is 
probably one reason why so few 
pianists come to New Zealand. After 
vast newspaper correspondence, one 
city bought a fine instrument, and 
others set up committees to consider 
the matter. 
HE national Broadcasting Service 
? 


has reorganized its 27 stations, and 


now allows some of them to spe- 
cialize. Four, with increased power, 
model their schedules on the Third 
Programme of the BBC. Although 
they still use many imported record- 
ings, the planning is excellent, and 
each station gives four and a half 
hours of music every night. Many 
concerts are broadcast by another 
group of stations. In many parts of 


the country a good set can pick up 
nearly all these programs. No two 
adjacent city stations are allowed to 
broadcast spoken words  simultane- 
ously, and everything favors the musi- 
cal listener. 

The National Orchestra still tours 
strenuously for most of the year, 
adapting itself agreeably to many cir- 
cumstances—to hastily arranged con- 
certos with visitors, to accompanying 


choirs in various towns, to playing 
subscription concerts and Proms in 
Wellington, and to outdoor concerts 


planned with unjustified faith in the 
Auckland summer weather. It has as- 
sembled a huge repertoire in five 
years, and improves technically all 
the time. The playing has developed 
a kind of general-utility quality. Noth- 
ing comes to grief, but not much goes 
sparklingly. The touring is inevi- 
table, but many players cannot stand 
it for long. It is the policy of the or- 
chestra to offer vacant posts to all 
possible New Zealanders before ad- 
vertising elsewhere. It often takes a 
year to fill a vacancy in this way, and 


the orchestra is constantly below 

strength. Except for a short, ex- 
(Continued on page 27) 
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First String Convention 


Held to Encourage Interest 


pation in the effort to revive in- 

terest in string playing, teaching, 
and study, the first national String 
Festival and Convention was held on 
March 29, 30, and 31 in the Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel, New York, with an at- 
tendance of several hundred from 
neighboring states. The three spon- 
soring organizations were the Violin, 
Viola, and Violoncello Teachers Guild 
of New York; the Hartt School of 


‘| YO encourage nation-wide partici- 


Music, of Hartford, Conn.; and the 
National Orchestral Association, of 
New York. Bela Urban, violinist 


and head of chamber-music _instruc- 
tion in the Hartt School of Music, 
was general chairman, and Blanche 
Schwarz Levy, executive secretary of 
the guild, was convention chairman. 

Great interest focussed on the mam- 
moth string orchestra of children 
from seven to fifteen who gathered on 
Sunday, March 30, for a late after- 
noon concert in Carnegie Hall. They 
came, accompanied by teachers and 


parents, from Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York 
state, Long Island, and New York 


city, from public schools and private 
studios. All day long they paraded 
up and down 57th Street, rehearsed in 
groups in Carnegie Recital Hall, and 
finally gathering in the large hall for 
their first general rehearsal. Number- 
ing five hundred, they overflowed the 
stage, where only the cellos (sixty) 
and the string basses (five) could find 
places. Violins and violas occupied 
twenty rows in the parquet. The con- 
ductor was Moshe Paranov, conductor 
of the Hartford Symphony and Hartt 
Symphony. At the end of the chil- 
dren’s portion of the program, he ex- 
pressed satisfaction that “we started 
and stopped together.” With only 
fifteen minutes of general rehearsal, 
the massed orchestra actually did 
considerably better than that. When 
the first wave of sound rose into the 
auditorium from 500 bows on the 
strings, is was remarkably pure, 
sweet, and in tune. Tentative play- 
ing was swallowed up by the playing 
of more assured performers, with 
astonishingly good results. The 500 
played America the Beautiful, little 
pieces by Bach, Handel, Gluck, and 
Purcell, and a Swedish dance ar- 
ranged by James Brown. 

At the end of their fourteen-min- 
ute stint the young players sat down 
and listened attentively to the rest of 
the program, which was provided by 
the National Orchestral Association, 
under Leon Barzin, and several solo- 
ists. First of these was Charles 
Castleman, ten-year-old prodigy, who 
played with brilliant technique the 
first movement of Mendelssohn’s Vio- 
lin Concerto. Four teen-agers, Nancy 
Cirillo, Herbert Holtman, Erwin 
Paskin, and Eric Wicks—all from 
New York except Mr. Holtman, who 
comes from Hartford—played Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto in B minor, Op. 3, 
No. 10, for four violins. The clos- 


ing solo work was the first move- 
ment of Paganini’s Concerto in D 
major, with a cadenza by Sauret, 


played by Ruggiero Ricci, 
prodigy some years ago. 
orchestra 

God Bless 


himself a 
The massed 
finished the program with 
America. 


HE festival opened with greet- 
ings from Albert Polnarioff, found- 
er of the Violin, Viola, and Violon- 
cello Teachers Guild. Sigmund 
Spaeth talked on opportunities in 
music for strings, after which the 


first panel discussion treated as its 
subject Community Music and Strings. 
Thruston Johnson, violinist, presided, 
and had as his speakers Irwin Hoff- 
man, conductor of the Yonkers Sym- 
phony; Nathan Kogan, president of 
the Brooklyn Chamber Music Asso- 
ciates; Charles Haubiel, composer; 
Helen Rice, of the National Associa- 
tion of Amateur Chamber Music 
Players, and William Durieux, con- 
ductor and cellist. 

Radio, Television, and Strings was 
the subject of the first afternoon for- 
um, with Quaintance Eaton, associate 
editor of MusicaL AMERICA, pre- 
siding. The speakers, who discussed 
the problems peculiar to their stations 
or networks were Ernest LaPrade, 
director of music research for NBC; 
Herman Neuman, musical director for 
WNYC; Emerson Buckley, assistant 
music director of WOR; Hugo Fi- 
orato, member of the music staff of 
WOQXR and violinist in its quartet 
as well as concertmaster for the Na- 
tional Orchestral Association and the 
New York City Ballet orchestra; and 
Peter Herman Adler, musical director 
of the NBC-TV Opera Theatre. 

Mr. LaPrade pointed out that more 
good music would be heard on radio 
if more people could be found listen- 
ing to it when surveys are made. 
Letters to broadcasters do little good, 
he said, despite an impression to the 
contrary. Mr. Neumann described the 
WNYC American Music Festival and 
advised string players to play simple 
music at a first audition. Mr. Fiorato 
advocated government support as one 
relief for all musical problems, in- 
cluding the string situation. Mr. 
Buckley discussed the difficulties of 
keeping good music on the air and 
warned against the danger of record- 
ings replacing live performances. This 
led to a general discussion of mechan- 
ization, with Mr. Adler concluding 
the discussion by describing the 
problems of the latest mechanical bug- 


bear, television. 
ONTEMPORARY Music _§ and 
Children, with Isadore Freed, who 


holds the chair of composition at the 
Hartt School of Music, presiding, 
brought out the statement that chil- 
dren, having no initial prejudices, take 
easily to music that their elders find 
hard to accept. Merle Montgomery, 
of the educational department of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., said that any publisher 
would publish music for use in the 
schools if he could be assured of only 
enough return to pay for the initial 
publication. Henry Cowell, composer, 
defined contemporary music as some- 
thing later than Debussy. Other 
speakers were Ray Green, of the 
American Music Center, and Claus 
Adam, of the New Music String 
Quartet. 

Mr. Adam was master of cere- 
monies in the quartet’s demonstration 
for Young Audiences, Inc., which was 
introduced by Mrs. Charles Collier. 
This experiment was the subject of 
an article in MustcAL AMERICA last 
month. It was received with close 
attention and great approbation. Dor- 
othy White, pianist and entertainer, 
closed the day’s proceedings with a 
demonstration of Fun with Strings, 
in which she enlisted participation by 
her audience of children and adults. 
The evening’s concert was by the 
Collegium Musicum, Fritz Rikko, 
conductor, and David Randolph, nar- 
rator. Music by J. K Fischer, 


Heinrich J. F. Biber, Pergolesi, To- 





Gordon Harri 


Some of the children who made up the 500-piece string orchestra that 
played at Carnegie Hall during the first national String Festival and 
Convention. Representatives of six states were heard in the ensemble 


maso Albioni, and Handel was played 
by the group. The concert was broad- 
cast by WNYC. 

The main forum on March 30 was 
devoted to Group Teaching Methods. 
Because the audience was chiefly in- 
terested in this subject, another for- 
um scheduled for the same time was 
canceled. It was to have been a dis- 
cussion of the Value of Strings to 
Pianists and Singers, a topic which 
might well be taken up on another 
occasion. Discussions of group teach- 
ing were undertaken by Gilbert 
Waller, of the University of Illinois; 
Russell Jack, of South Weymouth, 
Mass., where a plan to develop 1,000 
string players in the public schools 
in three years is well under way; 
Irving Cheyette, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Walter Angus, of Carl Fisher, 
Inc.; Marjorie Keller, of the Dallas, 
Tex., public schools, which take an 
unusual pride in their string program 
(Miss Keller. played a portion of the 
concerto that Vaughan Williams com- 
posed in 1950 specially for school 
children); Howard Koch, of the 
Brightwaters, Long Island, public 


schools; and Jennings Butterfield, of 
the West Orange, N. J., Public 
Schools. At the close, when it 


seemed that several had advocated mu- 
tually exclusive methods of teaching, 
Samuel Gardner, private teacher who 
co-operates with public school teach- 
ing in Long Island, called for a rais- 
ing of standards, describing instances 
where mass teaching fell far short of 
desirable goals. He reiterated Mr. 
Butterfield’s statement that “There 
are no great methods, only great 
teachers.” Samuel Spurbeck, of 
Teachers College, State University, 
Potsdam, N. Y., presided. 

A Parent-Teacher Forum in the 
late afternoon had Ruth Kemper, as- 
sistant director of the Turtle Bay 
Music School, as presiding officer, 
with Emily Franz, of the Roosa 
School of Music; Robert Hufstadter, 
director of the Juilliard Summer 
School; and Alexander Richter, 
chairman of the music department of 
the New York High School of Music 
and Art, as speaker. 


HE gala youth concert held the 

delegates until seven in the evening. 
At 8:30 they heard a program of 
music by Eldin Burton, Piston, 
Hindemith, and Casella, played by 
Jesse Tryon and Mr. Burton, the 
New York Trio (Rachmael Wein- 
stock, Otto Deri, and Fritz Jahoda), 
Harry Zaratzian, Ilse Sass, and the 
New Music Quartet (Broadus Earle, 
Matthew Raimondi, Walter Trampler, 
and Mr. Adam). 

The first event on March 31 was a 
discussion of the problems of string 
playing, in which four teachers took 
part, with Samuel Applebaum, Amer- 


ican editor of Strad, presiding. Te 
speakers were Harold Berkley, R:- 
phael Bronstein, Louis Persinger, aid 
Arved A. Kurtz. 

This was followed by a forum on 
The Future of Strings in Ameria 
with Mr. Urban presiding. Imogene 
3oyle, of the Hempstead Public 
Schools, told of the progress made in 
her city by school string teachin; ; 
Miss Keller added interesting doci- 
mentation to her bright picture of the 
situation in Dallas; music in his own 
home was described by Dr. Otto Kline- 
berg, Columbia University psychiatris: ; 
Mr. Spurbeck discussed conditions in 
smaller centers, which do not enjoy 
the favorable conditions of some larger 
cities; George Bornoff, of Columbia 
University, Teachers College, ampli- 
fied Mr. Jack’s account of the South 
Weymouth experiment ; Alfred 
Troemel, of the Manhattan School of 
Music, summed up the trend of the 
Discussion, and Miss Eaton, calling 
for higher standards of teaching, cited 
the recent Music Educators’ con- 
vention in Philadelphia as a breeding 
ground for mediocrity. Edwina Eustis, 
director of special projects of the 
Musicians Emergency Fund, outlined 
her work in therapy. 


HE national string situation was 

discussed by Mr. Persinger and a 
group of speakers that included Ed- 
gar S. Borup, of the American Music 
Conference, Chicago; Mr. Waller; 
Lucile Jones; of the MTNA; Mrs 
Warren Knox, representing the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs; 
Grace Spofford, of the National 
Guild of Community Music Schools 
Mr. Barzin; and Mrs. Levy and 
Beulah Marty Logan, of the Violin 
Teachers Guild. Mrs. Logan is a 
California member. 

Mr. Barzin presided over the final 
forum, which stressed the responsi- 
bility of colleges to the communit 
ay speakers were Miss Boyle. Paul 

Eddy, of Adelphi College, Garden 
City, L. I.; Samuel Berkman, of the 
Hartt School of Music; Mr. Spur- 
beck; and Mr. Waller. 

Later events were a lecture on the 
ornamentation in Bach’s music | 
Russell Lanning; Mr. Harris’ demon- 
stration of possible improvements in 
cheaper violins to make their ton 
quality acceptable; and Mr. Krasner’s 
performance and analysis of Schon 
berg’s Violin Concerto. 

The climax of the festival was 
reception, at which citations for set 
vice to strings were given to Dimittr 
Mitropoulos, conductor of the Nev 
York Philharmonic-Symphony; _ the 
Budapest Quartet; Jascha Heifet: 
bv r4 accepted in a telegram fron 

California) ; Mr. Persinger; and M1 
Polnarioff. Four members of th: 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Good Neighbors 


The Philadelphia Orchestra took 
a hand in the good-neighbor policy 
toward South American countries 
recently, but nobody on the out- 
sice knew about it until it was a 
fait accompli. 

Charles R Cox, president of the 
Kennecott Copper Company, and 
Henry S. Drinker, a member of 
its board of directors, visited their 
company’s properties in Chile last 
yeir. Conversations with Saul Ar- 
ricla, Kennecott’s Santiago busi- 
ness manager, and Domingo Santa 
Cruz, the leading figure in Chilean 
musical circles, brought to light 
the fact that while the Santiago 
Symphony musicians were talented 
and well disciplined they lacked 
proper instruments. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia, 
Mr. Drinker laid the plan before 
Orville H. Bullitt, president of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, and Harl McDonald, the or- 
chestra’s manager, suggesting that 
if the players would undertake to 
round up suitable instruments the 
Kennecott Copper Company would 
pay for them and see that they 


got to the Santiago Symphony 
players. 

The search started. Almost 
more important than price was 
availability. As Mr. McDonald 


pointed out, “If a person could 
purchase a new Heckel bassoon 
in this country—and it is almost 
impossible that he could—he would 
have to pay more than $4,000 for 
it. Because our men are familiar 
with the market they were able 
to uncover a slightly used one and 
prevailed upon the owner to sell 
it for $900.” 

Samuel Krauss, of the trumpet 
section, made several trips to New 
York in search of D and high F 
trumpets, which had been re- 
quested in Santiago. In American 
orchestras the standard trumpets 
are in the keys of B flat and C, 
augmented only in certain special 
works. It was thought at first that 
the request meant “Do” trumpets 
(i.e. key of C), but it turned out 
that what they wanted really were 
the D trumpets, which had to be 
specially made. Presumably they 
intend to play a lot of Bach in 
Santiago. 

Among the other instruments 
selected and purchased were a 
string bass, a tuba, a harpsichord, 
ind a celesta. Under the super- 
vision of Henry W. Schmidt, Phil- 
idelphia Orchestra violinist and 
versonnel manager, the  instru- 
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ments were crated, insured, and 
put on board ship for Chile. No 
publicity, no fanfare; the instru- 
ments arrived as a surprise. 


Sic Semper T yrannis! 


If a prodigy stops being a prod- 
igy when he gets his hair cut for 
the first time then Ferruccio Burco 
is no longer a child-prodigy con- 
ductor. 

Maybe you haven’t ever seen 
Ferruccio. He has been around 
for several years; for a long time 
he seemed to exist in a sort of sus- 
pended animation as “the nine- 
year-old Italian boy conductor 
from Milan.” 

The first time I ever saw him in 
the flesh was at a Carnegie Hall 
joint recital by Pia Tassinari and 
Ferruccio Tagliavini. Closely 
guarded by an unidentified man 
and woman, he wore velvet shorts, 
a velvet jacket, a Lord Fauntleroy 
collar, and a mass of long, curly 
hair. This was the getup he wore 
while conducting, too. God knows 
what he wore at bedtime. 

At any rate, he looked awful. 
Apparently he knew it, because 
this week, in Havana, he turned 
on his oppressors and overthrew 
them. 

The Burco entourage — consist- 
ing of Ferruccio; his mother, Mrs. 
Claudio Burco; and his press 
agent and tutors—were scheduled 
to catch a plane for Philadelphia, 
where the mayor was booked to 
present the prodigy with the Gold 
Medal Seal of Philadelphia, an 
award customarily bestowed upon 
visitors of note. 

Just before flight time Ferruccio 
eluded his mother, his press agent, 
and his tutors. He went to the 
barber shop. They all missed the 
plane. Mrs. Burco was furious. 

3ut Ferruccio got a haircut — the 
first male haircut of his life. 

He got to Philadelphia a day 
late but looked a good deal trimmer, 
and accepted the Gold Medal Seal 
of Philadelphia from (and this is 
the only flaw in the fairy tale) the 
District Attorney. Mayors do not 
like to be stood up. 

I, for one, have always taken 
a very jaundiced view of young 
(thirteen on April 5) Burco and 
all other unshorn prodigies. But 
now I am prepared to be more 
than reasonable. I hope he grows 
up to be another Toscanini. 

Firmness is essential to good 
conducting, and a firm stand 
against feminine influence is a 
good place to start exercising. 
Maybe next year Leopold Stokow- 
ski will get fis hair cut. 


Batonaton 


At a rehearsal for a recent NBC 
Symphony concert the wonders of 
the electronic age (passé, perhaps, 
now that we have the atom, but 
still with us) came to the rescue 
and solved an age-old and par- 
ticularly vexatious problem. 

Respighi’s The Pines of Rome 
calls for an _ offstage trumpet. 
Harry Glantz was to play it, but 
when he got in position he could 
not see Arturo Toscanini. En- 
trances by ear proved unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The TV men, who were also 
rehearsing, came up with a solu- 
tion. They set up a private screen 
for Mr. Glantz so he could watch 
the baton. 

A fine device although not an 


unheard of one, it opens a wide 
vista of possibilities. Perhaps the 
day will come when Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos can, by virtue of a two- 
way hookup, rehearse and conduct 
the Philharmonic or even the San 
Francisco Symphony without stir- 
ring from his hotel room in New 
York. If he could pile up kine- 
scopes of himself conducting 
enough works he might be able 
to retire and live on the royalties. 

Just think, if Strauss had been 
filmed while conducting Also 
Sprach Zarathustra there might 
never be any need for another 
conductor to learn the score—you 
would just rent the film along with 
the orchestra parts. On second 
thought, why play Also Sprach 
Zarathustra at all? Let’s don't 
and say we did. 

Such possibilities are interesting, 
but they are, as a logician might 
(or might not) say, contingent. 
In the first place, definitive per- 
formances are seldom all they are 
cracked up to be. Even if there 
were films of all composers show- 
ing how works ought to be con- 
ducted the end result might well 
be more disillusioning than en- 
lightening. What a dull place the 
cpera house would be if every per- 
formance of Cavalleria Rusticana 
came out like the recorded one 
conducted by Mascagni at 103 or 
some such age. No fire, no pace, 
no passion, just endless capacity 
for lingering over savory phrases 
and lolling over the orchestration. 

In the second place, there is no 
guarantee that an orchestra look- 
ing at a filmed conductor would 
have the vaguest notion of what 
he was up to. There is already 
the disquieting case of the associ- 
ate condue¢tor of a major orchestra 
high on the East Coast (but not 
in Boston) who was unable to tell 
what piece he was conducting af- 
ter seeing a film (silent) of him- 
self in action. The mystery is still 
unsolved. 


Titbits 


e Astrid Varnay, checking into a 
convention - minded Los Angeles 
hotel, found a place on the reg- 
istration blank for “name of firm.” 
She whimsically wrote in the nam« 
of her management and its ad- 
dress. When she paid her bill she 
found that it was headed “Mrs. 
Astrid Varnay, National Concret¢ 
Company, 711 Fifth Avenue, New 
York.” 

e Among the women selected by 
leading milliners as the Ten Best 
Chapeaued [nope, no hyphen] 
Women of America this year are 
Mrs. Lauritz Melchior (Mr. John), 
Jeanette MacDonald (Marion Val- 
lee), and Mary Bothwell (Mary 
Goodfellow). Each of the design- 
ers claimed that it was a real ad- 
venture to hat his nominee. It 
pays to pay. 

e Hugo Ringold raised his baton 
in a preparatory beat as the Liver- 


pool Philharmonic got set to 
launch into the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s The Abduction from the 


Seraglio. There was a tremendous 
crash. He looked enquiringly at 
the percussion section. The next 
moment he was brushing powdered 
glass out of his hair. A thousand- 
watt bulb had exploded overhead. 
@ General Sir Gerald Templer, 
British High Commissioner for 
Malaya, is the only general officer 
known to have been wounded in 
action by a piano. Sir Gerald was 





riding in a jeep during the Italian 
campaign in 1944. The truck was 


carrying a piano. The truck 
struck a mine. The piano landed 
in the jeep. Sir Gerald, a hardy 
man, recovered. 

@ The Red Diamond Stradivari- 
us violin was swept out into the 
Pacific last January when Sascha 
Jacobsen drove too near the water 
during a flood tide. The violin, 
on loan from Mrs. John W. Bar- 
rett, of Baltimore, was found on 
the beach by a Beverly Hills at- 
torney, who returned it via Al- 
fred Wallenstein, conductor of th« 
Los Angeles Philharmonic. Mr. 
Jacobsen, swept from his automo- 
bile by the flood, was rescued. 

@ What is commonly referred t 
as a local wag released a bag of 
goose feathers from the flies of 
the Eastman Theatre just as the 
guns boomed in Tchaikovsky’s 
1812 Overture during the Feb. 15 
concert of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic. 

@ When Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducted the Royal Philharmonic 11 
St. Andrew’s Hall, in Glasgow 


2.000 Scots laid down their six- 
pences for the wrong progran 
books. The orchestra played th: 


list on the 
stead of the 
list. No one, 
a refund. 


advance posters in 
ones in the printe¢ 
it is said, asked for 





e At its opening concert, on No 
28, the Baltimore Symphony was 
tuned electronically for the firs 


time. The tuner, a little box the 
size of a portable radio, sat all by 
itself on a chair by the podiun 
without a music stand. It 1s sin 
ply a radio receiver tuned in 01 
the National Bureau of Standards 
440-cycle hum, which is broadcast 
24 hours a day. 
e A local press agent in San Frat 
cisco advertised Lily Pons as “the 
tinniest and best-loved soprano’ 
just after her management ha 
submitted for publication two pic 
tures of Miss Pons, blond 
and one brunette, the brunette on 
captioned “Lily Pons at home.” 
@ John Milton’s wife said his 
conversation sounded like a ca 
thedral. 

J. B. Priestley says that Gregor 
Piatigorsky plays like a cathedral 

Gregor Piatigorsky is a cellist 


one 


Serge Koussevitzky said that 
Carol Brice has a voice like 
cello. 

Is Carol Brice Milton? 


WW 


RECITALS 


Harriet Serr, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 17 (Debut) 


_ Harriet Serr made an immediate 
impression as a pianist of extraor- 
dinary technical accomplishment. A 
raduate of the Curtis Institute of 

usic, she is in her early twenties 
and appeared four years ago as so- 
loist with the New York Little Sym- 
phony. This was her first New York 
recital. 

With the confidence of a veteran, 
Miss Serr allowed herself a break of 
only a minute or two between works, 
not leaving the stage between per- 
formances of such demanding music 
as the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, Beetho- 
ven’s Appassionata Sonata, and 
Brahms’s Variations on a Theme of 
Handel. The power she commanded 
was extremely impressive, although 
the final ten or twenty bars of the 
Beethoven and Brahms works found 
her a bit weakened. No less striking 
was the brittle clarity of her prestis- 
simo passage-work. Her musicianship 
was of the admirable type that ob- 
serves every marking of the score 
with meticulous correctness. 

What Miss Serr’s playing needed 
was a finer gradation of tone-color. 
Her Chopin, which was clean but 
pale, pointed up her deficiencies in 
this regard. From a pianist of such 
achievement, too, greater clarity of 
articulation in thirds and_ sixths 
might be expected. But the sum total 
of her capacities were, by any stand- 
ards, exceptional. 





—A. B. 


Mae Williams, Mezzo-Soprano 
Carnegie Recital Hall, March 17 


Mae Williams, young mezzo-so- 
prano, was heard in a program which 
included arias by Bach; songs of 
Erich Wolff, Villa-Lobos, and Wil- 
liam Grant Still; and a group of 
spirituals. 

Miss Williams displayed a voice of 
lovely quality, although it was some- 
what under-cultivated in the extreme 
registers. Her interpretations were 
almost always musical, but there was 
a disturbing lack of interpretative 
spontaneity. The stiff, colorless play- 
ing of her accompanist, Miriam Le 
Mon, scarcely helped matters. 

—W. F. 


Guilet Quartet; Central 
Presbyterian Church, March 17 


The second concert in the 1952 
Evenings of Music series given at 
the Central Presbyterian Church was 
played by the Guilet Quartet and 
Hugh Giles, organist of the church. 
The program contained four of Gab- 
rieli's canzonas for strings and organ; 
Vivaldi’s Pastorale, for violin, cello, 
and organ; Fauré’s Quartet, Op. 121; 
Brahms’s Quartet, Op. 51, No. 2; and 
the first American performance of 


Jean Langlais’s Piece en Forme Libre, 
for organ and strings. 
All of the works were carefully 


presented, and most of them were 
effective. The Langlais composition, 
a worthy addition to the concerted 
organ repertoire, uses the organ and 
strings antiphonally to establish, in 
its opening measures, a somber mood 
that is only partially dispelled by the 
brighter measures that follow it. Much 
of the success of the work is due to 
Langlais’s telling employment of a 
mildly dissonant harmonic language 
and his ability to write idiomatically 
for the organ. 

The canzonas are excellent pieces, 
but the languorous and mellifluous 
performances they received on this oc- 
casion were not stylistically appro- 
priate. A sturdier approach would 
have benefited them as well as the 
Vivaldi and Mozart compositions. 
Tuberculosis Benefit Concert 
Town Hall, March 18 


A near-capacity audience crowded 
into Town Hall to hear Licia Al- 
banese, Jennie Tourel, Giuseppe di 
Stefano, Renato Capecchi, and Ezio 
Pinza sing in a gala benefit concert 
for the Tuberculosis Preventorium 
for Children. Victor Trucco, Gibner 
King, and George Reeves were the 
accompanists. 

Mr. Pinza, who appeared at the 
end of the evening to sing II lacareto 
spirito, from Verdi’s Simon Boccane- 
gra, and an Italian song, was forced 
by continued applause to add the only 
encore that was allowed. Up until 
then Miss Albanese, in good voice, 
had made the evening largely her 
own. Her singing of L’altra notte, 
from Boito’s Mefistofele, was a mas- 
terpiece of theatrical re-creation, and 
her duet with Mr. Capecchi (the 
music-hall scene from Leoncavallo’s 
Zaza) was thoroughly charming. Her 
Vissi d’arte was scarcely less suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Capecchi was satisfying but 
largely unexciting in arias by Verdi, 
and Leoncavallo, and joined Mr. Di 
Stefano in the duet from Bizet’s The 
Pearl Fishers. Mr. Di Stefano, some- 
what insecure musically, displayed his 
beautiful voice in Bellini and Doni- 
zetti arias and in Nessun dorma, from 
Puccini’s Turandot. Miss Tourel, by 
far the most experienced recitalist of 
the group, gave virtuosic technical 
exhibitions in Stradella’s Per pieta; 
Una toce poco fa, from The Barber 
of Seville; and three excerpts from 


Carmen. 
—J. H., Jr. 


Schola Cantorum 
Carnegie Hall, March 19 


Hugh Ross introduced two works 
to New York at this concert—Bo- 
huslav Martinu’s Military Mass and 
Ralph Vaughan Williams’ Tudor 
Portraits. The Schola Cantorum was 
assisted by the Yale Glee Club, of 
which Marshall Bartholomew is di- 
rector. Sixty members of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony pro- 
vided the orchestral accompaniments. 

Martinu began composing his Mili- 
tary Mass in 1940, for the Czech vol- 
unteers who formed an army in 





The Virtuosi di Roma, with their conductor, Renato Fasano 


Norma Holmes 


Harriet Serr 


France after the Nazi occupation of 
their native land. While he was still 
at work on the score the French army 
collapsed. He decided to adapt the 
mass to concert purposes, adding 
piano and organ accompaniment to 
the winds and brasses originally used. 
The text consists of words by the 
Czech poet Jiri Mucha, to which 
Martinu added psalms and prayers. 
The mass is sung by baritone solo 
and male chorus. 

Mack Harrell performed the solo 
part eloquently, and the Yale Glee 
Club and the men of the Schola Can- 
torum sang with dramatic vigor. 
Estelle Best played the difficult piano 
part, and Vernon De Tar was the or- 
ganist. This mass is not one of Mar- 
tinu’s impressive compositions. The 
texture is patchy and sonorously in- 
effective; the idiom is curiously 
mixed, Brahmsian passages alter- 
nating with scintillating modernisms ; 
nor is the vocal line firm and emo- 
tionally convincing. 

Vaughan Williams’ Tudor Por- 
traits is a series of settings of ex- 
cerpts from the poems of John Skel- 
ton (1460-1529). The material is com- 
monplace in many passages, and the 
work becomes tediously repetitious in 
several sections, but it has vigor, 
dramatic imagination, and the lyric 
honesty which is one of Vaughan 
Williams’ most attractive qualities. 
Like Elgar, he is not afraid of a 
tune. 

Most vivid is the first portrait, 
based upon passages from The Tun- 
ning of Elinor Rumming. Nell Ran- 
kin, mezzo-soprano, and the Schola 
Cantorum sang with heartening aban- 
don and sense of atmosphere. Less 
effective is My Pretty Bess, an In- 
termezzo for bass solo and chorus. 
Kenneth Smith’s rather foggy pro- 
duction did not help the solo part 
much. The next section is Epitaph 
on John Jayberd of Diss, who was 
as Mr. Ross explained “a most un- 
clerical cleric.” It was superbly and 
explosively sung by the Yale Glee 
Club and the men of the Schola Can- 
torum. Jane Scroop’s Lament (for 
the soul of Philip the Sparrow) is 
far too long, but has episodes of 
great beauty. Miss Rankin’s faulty 
vocal production, which resulted in 
muffled and swallowed tones, was 
noticeable in the solo part. The 
women’s chorus sang well. The com- 
bined men’s choruses and Mr. Smith 
were heard in the final section, Jolly 
Rutterkin. 

The greatest music of the evening 
came first. Handel’s Utrecht Jubilate, 
composed to celebrate the peace of 
Utrecht in 1713, is a towering mas- 
terpiece of baroque choral music. It 
was memorably sung by the com- 
bined choruses. The solo parts were 
competently performed by Miss Ran- 
kin; John McCollum, tenor; and Mr. 
Smith. Equally stirring was the per- 
formance by Mack Harrell of Bach’s 
solo cantata Ich Will Den Kreuzstab 
Gerne Tragen. Even having the full 
orchestra (which Mr. Ross should not 
have used) to contend with, Mr. Har- 
rell shaped the solo part with the 
utmost sensitiveness and fervor of re- 
ligious devotion. His breath was end- 
less, and the beauty of his phrasing 
was echoed by Harold Gomberg in 
the oboe obbligato of the second aria. 

The Yale Glee Club sang three se- 
lections under the direction of Fenno 





Carol Brice Benno Moiseiwitsch 


Heath, with Duane Thomas as so- 
loist in the second. They were Dow- 
land’s Come Again, Sweet Love; 
Vaughan Williams’ The Turtledove; 
and Holst’s The Blacksmith. . 
—R. S. 


The Aeolian Trio 
Town Hall, March 20 


The Aeolian Trio (Carl Mosbach- 
er, pianist; Werner Torkanowsky, 
violinist ; and Lorin Bernsohn, cellist) 
played a trio sonata by Telemann and 
trios by Beethoven, Tcherepnin, and 
Schubert with musical sensibility and 
capable technique. Tcherepnin’s trio 
seemed to receive the best perfor- 
mance of the evening, for the ensem- 
ble brought to it a degree of spon- 
taneity seldom apparent in the other 
works. If their approach was on the 
whole casual and rather colorless, it 
had an appropriate intimacy. The bal- 
ances were generally good, although 
the violin was a little too prominent 
at times. 

—A. B. 


Lucille Blackton, Soprano 
Jacqueline Bachand, Pianist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, March 21 


Of these two young performers, 
Lucille Blackton displayed. profes- 
sional capabilities. Her voice was 
rather constricted, atid not especially 
pretty in quality, but she displayed 
a nice sense of style, and her inter- 
pretations had both depth and illusion. 
Jacqueline Bachand’s playing was neat 
enough, but frail and __ bloodless. 

—W. F. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 21 


Benno Moiseiwitsch’s performances 
of six masterworks by Schumann at 
this recital took one back to the glor- 
ious days of Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Josef Hofmann. It was the first of 
two Schumann programs, and New 
York is not likely to hear more poetic 
and emotionally communicative play- 
ing of these works. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
began with the Arabesque, treating it 
with a rhythmic suppleness and deli- 
cate tonal coloring that brought out 
its melodic beauty and harmonic rich- 
ness. 

His conception of the Fantasie in 
C major was wonderfully unified, yet 
endlessly inventive in its detail. He 
began in the grand manner, with a 
sweep that reminded one that Schu- 
mann dedicated this work to Liszt. 
Equally impressive was his concep- 
tion of the contrasting slow section 
that follows, with its subtle pedaling 
and building of tonal levels. The 
perilous skips at the end of the march 
section were lightly tossed off with 
a delicate bravura, but- his most un- 
forgettable playing was in the serene 
epilogue, in which he made the piano 
sound like the massed violas and 
cellos of an orchestra. Mr. Moisei- 
witsch can bring out inner and bass 
melodies at will, and keep important 
notes singing out over measures of 
harmonic background. Under his 
hands the piano loses all of its poten- 
tial inflexibility and lack of tonal 
plasticity and seems to be as free as 
the human voice. 

It would be difficult to single out 
any of the Fantasiestiicke as superior 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Die Meistersinger, March 15 


Two tenors from Germany, Hans 
Hopf and Richard Holm, made their 
debuts, and no fewer than six other 
members of the company were heard 
in their roles for the first time at 
the Metropolitan in the season’s first 
performance of Wagner’s Die Meis- 
tersinger. Dino Yannopoulos was also 
stage director of this opera for the 
first time at the Metropolitan. To 
add to the freshness of the perform- 
ance, Fritz Reiner, who had conduct- 
ed the work two seasons ago in a 
rather dry and detached fashion, in- 
terpreted it with glowing poetry and 
humanity this time; and Paul Schoef- 
fler, who had been a rather gruff and 
unsubtle Hans Sachs, sang with far 
deeper understanding of the role. 
Orchestrally, the performance was 
nothing short of magnificent; vocally 
and dramatically it was tasteful, in- 
telligent, and thoroughly worked out 
in every detail. 

More is the pity that damaging 
cuts were made in Acts II and III, 
for Act I was given in its entirety, 
to its enormous gain in artistic bal- 
ance, continuity, and dramatic sense. 
Now that the Metropolitan has an 
excellent Meistersinger production 
again, is there no way to make it 
possible for us to hear the whole 
work? There is not a bar too much 
in the score, as a complete perform- 
ance under Mr. Reiner’s inspired 
baton would quickly prove. 

Mr. Hopf’s Walther was a highly 
satisfying characterization. He did 
not disclose one of the world’s great 
voices, but he sang at all times with 
freedom and pleasant tone. His top 
voice rang out in the climaxes with- 
out a trace of the squeal that is apt 
to afflict German tenors under such 
circumstances, and in the quintet he 
revealed the command of a beautiful 
pianissimo. His acting was dignified 
and intelligent. He is obviously a 
genuine musician, and he should 
ve a valuable acquisition to the 

etropolitan. 

The artistry of Mr. Holm was 
equally satisfactory. His David was 
convincingly boyish in appearance, 
and his treatment of the text was 
admirably clear in the minutest de- 
tails. His voice was light, and it 
took on a quality in the upper range 
at times that sounded almost like 
falsetto, but his tone was always 
focussed and on pitch and his vocal 
coloring expert. In the long passage 
in Act I (now happily restored) in 
which David explains to Walther 
the rules and traditions of the Mas- 
tersingers, Mr. Holm did not miss a 
flicker of Wagner’s wonderful hu- 
mor. 

Walburga Wegner sang the role of 
Eva well and acted it competently. 
Her voice sounded somewhat cool 
for the part, and she did not project 
as much lovable impulsiveness and 
richness of feeling as one desired, 
yet her performance was right in 





Hans Hopf as Walther 


April 1, 1952 





all the essentials. In the quintet, 
which is the supreme test for the 
soprano who takes this role, her 
phrasing was beautiful and her pitch 
impeccable. Herta Glaz, despite a 
touch of hoarseness, sang the role of 
Magdalene charmingly. lt was a de- 
light to see a Magdalene who looked 
comely and suitable as a bride rather 
than as a mother for David. Alois 
Pernerstorfer, as Pogner, accomplish- 
ed the most satisfactory singing yet 
heard from him at the Metropolitan. 
Modest in scale, his performance was 
unerring in its musical and dramatic 
emphasis. The other artists heard in 
their roles for the first time at the 
Metropolitan were Algerd Brazis, as 
Nachtigall; Gabor Carelli, as Moser; 
and Lawrence Davidson, as Schwarz. 

Paul Schoeffler’s performance as 
Sachs was one of the most hearten- 
ing examples of artistic growth en- 
countered at the Metropolitan in a 
long time. He had obviously been 
reflecting about the role since the 
last time he sang it here, and his 
treatment of both text and tone 
was infinitely more varied this time. 
He still had not achieved the rad- 
iant compassion and humanity that 
made Friedrich Schorr’s Hans Sachs 
one of the immortal Wagnerian char- 
acterizations, but he was well along 
the road towards that goal. His sing- 
ing was superb in its vitality, con- 
trol, and richness of color. In the 
last scene, where so many Sachs fal- 
ter, he was as fresh as ever. 

Gerhard Pechner is basically so 
excellent as Beckmesser that one al- 
ways regrets the exaggerations in 
which he customarily indulges in that 
role. Nonetheless on this occasion he 
sang much more securely than he 
had in the previous production, and 
he made his points infallibly. The 
other artists in the cast were Ken- 
neth Schon, who replaced Herbert 
Janssen at the last moment as Koth- 
ner and sang the role very creditably; 
Thomas Hayward, as Vogelgesang; 
Alessio De Paolis, as Zorn; Emery 
Darcy, as Eisslinger; Osie Hawkins, 
as Ortel; Lorenzo Alvary, as Foltz; 
and Clifford Harvuot, as the Night 
Watchman. The chorus sang splen- 
didly in Act II; but, oddly enough, 
not quite so securely in Act III. 

Mr. Yannopoulos directed Die 
Meistersinger sensibly. Especially in 
Act I and Act II, the groupings were 
natural, the stage movement fluid and 
logical, and the touches of dramatic 
emphasis based on Wagner’s own in- 
dications. The great concourse on the 
meadow in Act III, Scene 2, was 
somewhat clumsily handled. The fig- 
ures could have been more impres- 
sively massed and the crowds more 
convincingly interspersed. But the 
street fight in Act II was wonder- 
fully lively, as was Mr. Reiner’s 
conducting of that complex episode. 


Carmen, March 17 


In the seventh performance of 
Carmen, Risé Stevens, singing the 
title role, suffered a painful injury 
during the final scene, when Mario 
del Monaco, the Don José, threw her 
down on the steps with such force she 
sprained her arm. The violence of 
the action brought a gasp from the 
audience, but Miss Stevens carried the 
scene through without indicating that 
she had been hurt. After the opera 
she was taken to the Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital, where X-rays indicated that her 
injuries were fortunately limited to a 
sprain and bruises. Until this point, 
the performance went smoothly. The 
rest of the cast included Nadine Con- 
ner (replacing on short notice the in- 
disposed Hilde Gueden) as Micaéla, 
Paolo Silveri as Escamillo, Osie 
Hawkins as Zuniga, Clifford Harvuot 
as Morales, Lucine Amara as 
Frasquita, Margaret Roggero as Mer- 
cedes, George Cehanovsky as Dancaire, 


Sedge Le Blang 


Paul Schoeffler as Hans Sachs and Richard Holm as David at the beginning 
of Act Ill of Die Meistersinger, revived this season at the Metropolitan 


and Alessio de Paolis as Remendado. 
Kurt Adler conducted. - 
—R. E. 


Alcestis, March 19 


Three changes in cast, one planned 
and the other two emergency meas- 
ures, marked the third performance 
of Gluck’s Alcestis. Set Svanholm 
made his only scheduled appearance as 
Admetus, sung in earlier perform- 
ances by Brian Sullivan. The part 
was not well suited to Mr. Svan- 
holm’s gifts. His voice sounded dry, 
and despite a certain force in the cli- 
mactic measures in the scene at the 
entrance to Hades, his essentially 
Wagnerian declamatory style robbed 
the music of its lyric poignance. His 
English pronunciation, moreover, was 
not satisfying. 

Frank Valentino, who had not been 
slated to sing the High Priest until 
April 1, stepped into the role on short 
notice in place of Paul Schoeffler, who 
was ill. Mr. Valentino had mastered 
the notes but not much more, and his 
tone seemed to have no firm core. 
Paula Lenchner rounded out the un- 
happy record of the evening’s substi- 
tutions by taking over from Anne 
Bollinger the bit assigned to A 
Woman and singing her entire little 
passage below pitch. Kirsten Flag- 
stad was again a noble figure and a 
superb vocalist in the title role. Al- 
berto Erede conducted, and the rest 
of the cast was unchanged. 

—C. S. 


Elektra, March 20 


Fritz Reiner conducted a familiar 
cast in the fifth and final performance 
of Strauss’s Elektra. Astrid Varnay, 
Walburga Wegner, Elisabeth Hoen- 
gen, Set Svanholm, and Paul Schoef- 
fler were the leading singers. Others 
were Jean Madeira, Paula Lenchner, 
Thelma Votipka, Martha Lipton, Mil- 
dred Miller, Herta Glaz, Lucine 
Amara, Anne Bollinger, Alois Per- 
nerstorfer, Paul Franke, and Lubomir 
Vichegonov. 

—N. P. 


Don Carlo, March 21 


With two exceptions the cast of 
the season’s first presentation of Ver- 
di’s Don Carlo was the same as the 
one that launched Rudolf Bing’s gen- 
eral managership in the revival last 
season. Paolo Silveri, who had waited 
until later to sing his first Rodrigo, 
was an exception as was Hans Hotter 
as the Grand Inquisitor, with Delia 
Rigal as Elisabetta, Jussi Bjoerling 
as Carlo, Cesare Siepi as Philip I], 
Fedora Barbieri as Eboli, Anne 
Bollinger as Tebaldo, Lucine Amara 
as the Voice from Heaven, Tilda 


Morse in the mimed role of the 
Countess of Aremberg, Lubomir 
Vichegonov as the Friar, Emery 


Darcy as the Herald, and Paul Franke 
as the Count of Lerma. Fritz Stiedry 
again conducted, with Margaret Web 
ster again credited with the stage di- 
rection and Kurt Adler as chorus 
master. 

It was a matter of great interest to 
come again to a production that, with 
virtually the same elements, had 
seemed when it was first given so 
epoch-making a departure from exist- 
ing standards of staging at the Metro- 
politan. Since then Mr. Bing has pro- 
vided seven new productions as well 
as refurbishments for many old ones, 
so the Don Carlo did not seem as ex- 
ceptional as it did at first. This is 
certainly to the credit of the whole 
enterprise, and it is to the credit of 
those who were responsible for the 
Don Carlo that it stands up so well 
amid its newly created competitors. In 
many ways it is the best of the lot 

Rolf Gerard’s settings still hold 
their place as among the most satis- 
fying at the opera house, and this de- 
spite their truncation by several feet 
for the tour last spring and the crucial 
tests of repeated viewings and increas- 
ing audience familiarity with the opera 


they serve. Only the set for the 
auto-da-fé scene, with its cluttered 
look and lack of real spaciousness, 


really begins to pall. The scene in 
the garden, with its rows of cypresses, 
is a cheap solution but a serviceable 
one. And set against these are the 
really notable designs for the cathe- 
dral interior, Philip’s study, and the 
prison interior. 

Miss Webster’s direction stood the 
test of time equally well, and seemed 
as sensible and pointed as when it was 
first seen. It is to her credit as to 
that of the cast she had prepared that 
the singers retained as much as they 
did after a year—not only in broad 
outlines of movement but of the de 

(Continued on page 19) 
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A Panel Discussion 
About American Opera 


O fewer than five American opera com- 

posers took part in the panel discus- 

sion, Opera in the United States Today 
and Tomorrow, held by the League of 
Composers on March 30 at the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York, in conjunc- 
tion with the presentation of Jerzy Fitel- 
berg’s Henny Penny, and Darius Milhaud’s 
The Play of Robin and Marion. They were 
Marc Blitzstein, Norman Dello Joio, Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, Douglas Moore, and Virgil 
Thomson. Also on the panel were Peter 
Herman Adler, musical director of the NBC 
TV Opera Theatre; Frederic Cohen, direc- 
tor of the Juilliard Opera Theatre; and 
Herbert Graf, Metropolitan Opera stage 
director. Felix Greissle, director in charge 
of educational music of Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation, acted as moderator. 
The discussion was lively and the panel 
members raised so many pertinent questions 
that their opinions and conclusions deserve 
serious reflection and editorial comment. 

One of the most interesting clashes of 
opinion was brought to light when Mr. Dello 
Joio declared that the colleges and schools 
of the United States offer the American 
opera composer a practicable solution for 
the eternal problem of getting his works 
heard and developing an active relationship 
with his public. It is here rather than at the 
Metropolitan or in the Broadway theatres 
that the composer at present can function 
more happily and fruitfully, he suggested. 
He was seconded by Mr. Moore, who point- 
ed out the enormous services to young com- 
posers and the amazing growth of opera 
workshops throughout the nation. 

These views were immediately challenged 
by Mr. Menotti and Mr. Thomson. While 
giving the opera workshops and _ colleges, 
universities, and schools due credit, Mr. 
Menotti declared that he believed that the 
American opera composer should not turn 
aside from the professional theatre or even 
relinquish his claims upon the Metropolitan. 
He said that the composer sometimes wants 
the gigantic professional apparatus used in 
the standard operas and that he should have 
it at his disposal. “I want to compose an 
opera with horses and camels,” he ex- 
claimed, and was seconded by a burst of 
applause from the audience. When the 
gigantic subsidies needed for opera were 
mentioned, he answered: “Why don’t they 
spend some of the money on us?” Opera 
belongs in the professional theatre that is 
its traditional home, he continued, and a 
rich nation like the United States should 
find it fairly easy through some means of 
subsidy to make possible the production of 
new operas by American and other contem 
porary composers. Mr. Menotti made a con- 
vincing case for the composer who claims 
the traditional theatre and_ professional 
opera house as his own. As Mr. Blitzstein 
put it, “The world is our oyster. We want 
the schools, the colleges, and we want the 
Metropolitan too. The composer needs and 
has a right to all of them.” 

Mr. Thomson offered one of the most 
provocative arguments of the discussion at 
this point. He pointed out that really ad- 

vanced aesthetics are achieved only in the 
professional theatre by the most highly 
gifted and equipped artists. Students can- 
not hope to perform as veterans of the thea- 
tre do, nor can the educational institutions, 
despite their high standards and intellectual 
flexibility, reproduce the conditions under 


which such bold and taxing experiments are 
carried out. As Mr. Menotti illustrated, it 
is disconcerting to a composer who has cre- 
ated a blowsy, disreputable, middle-aged, fat 
frump of a character, to find her portrayed 
by a pretty young student of twenty, no 
matter how talented she may be. 

Mr. Menotti’s illustration may not be an 
advanced aesthetic problem, but it does 
emphasize one definite limitation upon stu- 
dent opera production. Even Mr. Dello Joio 
admitted ruefully that an opera composer 
writing for a cast made up entirely of girls, 
as could easily happen in the educational 
field, would have dismal prospects for the 
usual sort of love drama. 

Mr. Moore reiterated the importance of 
the opera workshops in providing compos- 
ers with a testing ground and in getting new 
operas before the public. Mr. Adler said 
that he was optimistic about the contribu- 
tions of television to opera, especially in 
building up a repertoire of works composed 
with this new medium in mind. But he 
agreed with Mr. Blitzstein that it was pos- 
sible (although not, in his opinion, probabie) 
that television might become increasingly 
commercial and stereotyped in its attitudes 
as it becomes increasingly a big business. 

The discussion made two points with per- 
suasive clarity. Opera is now popular 
enough and important enough to attract the 
educational institutions of the country. They 
are not only producing it but building a new 
public for it. But the professional lyric thea- 
tre cannot subsist on old, established works 
alone. It needs new music, new ideas, new 
challenges just as much as the composers 
need its resources. 


Letters to the Editor 


To THE EprtTor: 

In his excellent article on Strauss’s Elektra and 
Hugo von Hoffmannsthal (Jan. 15), Robert 
Breuer seems to be unaware of the fact that Die 
Aegyptische Helena should be added to his list of 
opera works by Richard II (Salome, Elektra, 
Rosenkavalier, and Ariadne auf Noxos) known in 
this country. 

Die Aegyptische Helena was unveiled at the 
Metropolitan on Nov. 6, 1928, with Maria Jeritza, 
Edith Fleischer, Rudolph Laubenthal (later, 
Walter Kirchhoff) and Clarence Whitehill in the 
leading roles ; Artur Bodansky conducted. After 
a total of five performances, the work was with- 
drawn—permanently—which tells the entire tale 

The critical reception and the audience reaction 
were no more than coldly polite. It was election 
night, and during the intermissions the conversation 
was much more concerned with the probable out- 
come of the Hoover-Smith campaign than with 
the merits of Strauss’s latest music drama. 

J. H. Meyer 
New York 


To THE EpITor: 

In the February, 1951, issue of MusicAL AMERI- 
3( in an article by Edmund Pendleton, p. 120, con- 
cerning the “first English performance of Handel's 
Messiah ever given in Paris,” the statement is 
made that “Parisian reviewers could not remember 
a Paris performance of Messiah in any language 
since 1910.” 

For the sake of the record I would like to cor- 
rect that statement. On Dec. 13, 1949, while we 
were in Paris studying the French language before 
returning to our mission field here, my wife and 
a friend attended a performance of the Messiah 
in the Oratoire du Louvre. It was not a complete 
performance but shared the program with Marc- 
Antoine Charpentier’s (1634-1704) Exaudit Te 
pour Le Toy. Fourteen arias and choruses from 
the Messiah were sung. Soloists were Ginette 

Guillamat, Jeanne Rambert, Pierre Deniau, Pierre 
Giannoti, and Louis Noguera. Guy Lambert was 
at the piano and Henriette Roget at the organ. 
Choir and orchestra were under the direction of 
Horace Hornung. We have a copy of this pro- 
gram. in our files, as you may guess. The com- 
plete program was sung in French. In the Exaudit 
Te the same personnel took part. 
Pau H. MERKEL 
Mission Protestante Américaine 
Nkél Mvolan, Abong Mban1, 


French Cameroun, West Africa 
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Philharmonic - Symphony season Dimitri 

Mitropoulos will fly to Italy to conduct two 
concerts in the Florence May Festical, on May 6 
and 11, and to conduct four performances of 
Wozzeck at La Scala in Milan, beginning on June 
3. Herbert Graf is to be the stage director for 
the opera. Carlos Chavez was guest conductor 
for seven concerts with the National Symphony 
of Mexico during February and March. Rudolf 
Firkusmy was soloist with the orchestra for the 
second of these concerts, which was given on Feb. 
15. On March 24 Mr. Firkusny left New York 
for a three-month tour of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Holland and concerts in London, Paris, 
Zurich, and Brussels. The Amsterdam Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra played four concerts in March un- 
der the direction of Jascha Horenstein, who has 
also been guest conductor for orchestras in Paris, 
Monte Carlo, and Barcelona recently. 

Joseph Szigeti is now in Europe on a nine- 
month tour during which he will introduce Frank 
Martin's Violin Concerto in France and Great 
Britain. He will return to the United States 
in time to play three concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony in November. Camille 
Wicks will have played 83 concerts in Europe when 
her tour there ends on the first of May. During 
her stay in the Scandinavian countries she recorded 
violin concertos by Jan Sibelius, Hilding Rosen- 
berg, and Fartein Valen. She will appear with 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony next Jan- 
vary. Still another violinist, Relph Hollander, 
is concertizing in Europe. After making a re- 
cording with the Radio Orchestra of Hilversum, 
he appeared with the Utrecht Municipal Or- 
chestra, also in Holland. His schedule calls for 
an engagement with Radio Stuttgart. 

Among the pianists booked for European tours 
are Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, who are to 
leave this country on May 2 to play concerts in 
Spain, Switzerland, Germany, Holland, and Eng- 
land. Stell Andersen will return from Europe 
at the end of May following a two-month tour in 
which she is appearing in Austria, Italy, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. In May Paul Emerich is to 
begin two lecture courses he has been invited to 
give at the Austrian State Academy of Music. 
He will also give a series of piano recitals in 
Austria under the auspices of the American Music 
Center. Among the American composers whose 
works he will play are Abram Chasins, Henry 
Cowell, Ray Green, Charles Ives, Peter Men- 
nin, Wallingford Riegger, and Virgil Thomson. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission has 
engaged Elena Nikolaidi for forty concerts in 
Australia this summer. She will leave the United 
States on May 20 and give a concert in Honolulu 
en route. Before returning to this country in the 
fall she will sing in Greece and Israel. George 
London has been invited to appear in both the 
Bayreuth and Salzburg festivals this summer. On 
March 20 Lizbeth Pritchett made her European 
opera debut as Rossweise in a performance of Die 
Walktire given in Rome. Jane Stuart Smith has 
been engaged to sing the title role in Turandot 
at the Caracalla Baths in Rome this summer. 
Leading roles in Don Giovanni and Don Carlo will 
be sung by Cesare Siepi at the Municipal Opera 
in Rio de Janeiro this summer. Fedora Barbieri 
will take part in the same production of Don 
Carlo. She is also scheduled to appear in Orfeo 
there, in addition to giving twenty recitals in Bra- 
zil. The mezzo-soprano goes to Italy this month 
to sing at La Scala and with the Rome Opera. 

The 23rd annual Chicagoland Music Festival, 
which is to be held on Aug. 23, will have Risé 
Stevens, Paul Lavalle, and Will Rossiter as its 
guest artists. Irra Petina has been signed to ap- 
pear in the opening production of Toronto’s Mel- 
ody Fair for the second consecutive summer. The 
season will get under way with The Merry 
Widow, followed by The Great Waltz, in which 
Miss Petina will also take part. Carol Longone, 
recipient of the first music degree granted by the 
school of music of Florida State University, pre- 
sented operalogues there on March 18 and 19 as 
part of the ceremonies dedicating the Opperman 
Music Hall. 

Last month, after singing recitals in Amster- 
dam and The ‘Hague, Evelyn Sachs flew to Israel 
for concert engagements. Jennie Tourel has ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Israel Philharmonic 
to tour Israel under its auspices in April, 1953, 
during the 3,000th anniversary celebration of the 
founding of the Kingdom of David in Jerusalem. 

Ezio Pinza was made a grandfather in Febru- 
ary when his daughter Claudia and her husband, 
the Rev. John Boller, became the parents of a girl. 


A T the conclusion of the current New York 
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The end of the first act in the revival twenty years ago of Tristan und Isolde at the Royal Opera in 
Rome. Giuseppina Cobelli was the Isolde, Ebe Stignani the Brangane, Renato Zanelli the Tristan, Car- 
lo Tagliabue the Kurvenal, and Giacomo Vaghi the Marke. The settings were designed by Nicola Benois 


WHAT THEY READ TWENTY YEARS AGO 


Philharmonic Plans 


The conductors for the next season of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony will be Arturo 
Toscanini, Bruno Walter, and Issay Dobrowen. 
Mr. Toscanini, returning for his eighth consecu- 
tive year, will conduct the first eight and the last 
eight weeks. Mr. Walter, who officiated for seven 
weeks this season, will lengthen his visit to nine 
weeks. Mr. Dobrowen, the present conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony, who has never be- 
fore appeared in New York, has been engaged for 
four weeks. Hans Lange will continue as assist- 
ant conductor. 


Horse Power in Philadel phia 


The world premiere of Carlos Chavez’ ballet, 
. Was given by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera on March 30. Leopold Stokowski conducted 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the décor and cos- 
tumes were by Diego Rivera. The composer was 
present to witness an engaging presentation of his 
modernistic greens For the sake of a full 
evening, H. P. (which stands for Horse Power) 
was brac Keted 3 in a double bill with Ravel’s L’ Heure 
Espagnole, sung in English as The Spanish Hour. 
Although each is the product of a living composer, 
there could scarcely have been a wider divergence 
of styles. . . . The horsepower was generated in 
the pit. Mr. Stokowski was flywheel, crankshaft, 
piston, lubricating cup and safety valve in one. 
What went on above him on the stage was merely 
the spinning about of lesser cogs. . The Phila- 
delphians did an acceptable job with the pantomime 
and a better one with the —- and lighting. 
For this credit was due to Catherine Littlefield, 
the choreographer, and Wilhelm von Wymetal, 
Jr., the stage director. In the Ravel work, Char- 
jotte Boerner, Albert M: ihler, and Chief Caupoli- 
can sang leading roles. 


First Hiatus 


Ravinia will omit its annual opera season this 
summer, the first interruption in its twenty years 
of existence. 


Remember This One? 


Arturo Toscanini will conduct a benefit concert 
at Carnegie Hall on April 28 for unemployed 
musicians. The program will include Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony. The solo quartet will be Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, Margaret Matzenauer, Giovanni 
Martinelli, and Ezio Pinza, with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. The chorus is the 
Schola Cantorum, Hugh Ross, conductor. 


Horrid Thought 


“I see that a scientist has advanced a plan to 
create non-amatory human -beings by removing 
the pituitary gland in the head and supplying the 
victims with daily injections of growth-producing 
hormones. This might make our world more or- 
derly, but what would happen to opera? We should 
have no Tristans or Mélisandes or even King’s 
Henchmen.” (Mephisto’s Musings) 


Paris Crisis 


Jacques Rouché has resigned as director of the 
Paris Opéra and thrown the capital into a state 
of operatic crisis. The Association of Theatre 
Directors decided to close all theatres on March 
29 as a protest against what is considered an un- 
just burden of taxation. The burden of admin- 
istration has rested too heavily on M. Rouché, 
who paid the deficit of 18,000,000 francs, incurred 
since 1916, out of his own pocket. His contract 
states that he can retire if the deficit is more 
than 300,000. He declared that it would take an 
annual subsidy of 12,000,000 francs ($480,000) to 
place the Opéra on an up-to-date, efficient basis 
The present budget is about half that. It is not 
known how the government intends to handle the 
situation. 


Political Document? 


Kurt Weill’s new opera, Die Biirgschaft, which 
had a successful premiere at the Berlin Civic Opera 
on March 10, has a libretto as well as settings by 
Caspar Neher. The story is based on a fable by 
Herder, which has been used to demonstrate that 
capitalism warps and slays the soul of man 


Pretty strong stuff to discharge in an atmosphert 
already laden with political unrest. Still, it met 
with approval from all quarters of the musical 
camp. 





On The Front Cover: 


EDERICO REY anp PILAR GOMEZ will 
leave late in May for another extended Euro- 
pean tour after completing a series of sixty 


engagements in the United States and Canada. The 
dancers’ only New York appearance this 
will be at the Central High School of 
Trades on April 19. They will return for 
next American tour at the end of this year. Mr 
Rey, born in France, studied both painting and 
dancing in Spain for many years. His first suc 
cesses were as a scene and costume designer in 
Paris, although he appeared frequently as a dancer 
After coming to New York in 1937 to design cos 
tumes for the French Casino, he joined La Argen 
tinita’s company and toured with it until he enlisted 
in the United States Army in 1942. When he left 
the service in 1946 he formed his own company 


season 
Needle 


their 


called Rhythms of Spain, which toured for three 
years. In 1947, Miss Gomez joined Mr. Rey’s 
troupe. Trained in her native Mexico City, she 


had been choreographer and principal dancer for 
the National Opera there and, for three 
beginning in 1944, solo dancer and choreographer 
for the New York City Opera. Since the disband 
ment of the Rhythms of Spain company in the 
1948-49 season, Mr. Rey and Miss Gomez have ap 
peared extensively in this country, France, Italy 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Egypt. (Photograph 
by Maurice Seymour, Chicago. ) 
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(Continued from page 12) 

to the rest, for he played all of them 
exquisitely. Not since Rachmaninoff 
has anyone seemed to make Warum? 
quite so much like a cello solo; not 
since Hofmann has anyone made Gril- 
len so genuinely whimsical or Trau- 
meswirtren so magically swift and 
variously tinted. His performance of 
the Toccata was a wonderfully satis- 
fying demonstration of keyboard mas- 
tery. The Prophet Bird had the 
liquid quality of a bird’s song, whisk- 
ing away at the end just as a bird 
would leave a branch. In the Etudes 
Symphoniques, which rounded out the 
program, Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s ability 
to shape a work as a whole, instead 
of putting it together piecemeal, re- 
vealed the architectural power of the 
music. 


—R. S. 


Virtuosi Di Roma 
Town Hall, March 22 


Each of the thirteen musicians in 
this ensemble is a consummate artist, 
and their conductor Renato Fasano 
combines Latin intensity with exqui- 
site refinement of musical sensibility. 
Most of the works on the program 
were masterpieces, and the least im- 
posing were polished and charming. 
Consequently, the entire evening was 
a series of musical delights of a rare 
order. 

The concert opened with the noble 

Concerto in G minor, Op. 2, No. 5, 
by Albinoni. Renato Zanfini, who is 
surely one of the finest oboists in the 
world, played a beautiful Oboe Con- 
certo in C minor, of uncertain au- 
thorship. Mr. Zenfini was master 
equally of long-spun phrases and 
quick, staccato passages, and his tone 
was infinitely varied in color. 
_ Vivaldi’s Cello Concerto in E minor 
is fully worthy of his genius, and it 
was sumptuously performed by Mas- 
simo Amfitheatrof and the string 
players. The Violin Concerto in E 
major (Il Riposo), also by Vivaldi, 
is fascinating in its scoring, especially 
in its use of the upper strings. Luigi 
Ferro played the solo part with a rare 
combination of brilliance and delicacy. 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in G major (Alla 
Rustica) for Strings and Harpsi- 
chord, was amusing. 

Arrigo Pelliccia and his colleagues 
played the Recitative for Violin and 
Strings from Bonporti’s Concerto in 
F with such heartfelt eloquence and 
finish that its somewhat common- 
place measures sounded really beau- 
tiful. An excerpt from Cambini’s 
rather routine Piano Concerto in G 
minor was vivified by Ornella Santo- 
liquido’s spirited playing. Musical 
quality was restored to the heights in 
Vivaldi’s Concerto in D major for 
Viola d'amore with strings and harp- 
sichord. Renzo Sabatini played the 
treacherously difficult solo instrument 
with miraculous ease and expressive- 
ness, obtaining amazing effects in the 
passages of double stopping. A cap- 
tivating sonata for strings composed 
by Rossini at the age of twelve and 
edited by Alfredo Casella brought the 
concert all too soon to a close. 


—R. S. 


NAACC Concert 
Town Hall, March 23, 5:30 


Works by four established compos- 
ers were presented at the fourth con- 
cert of the National Association for 
American Composers and Conductors. 
All were well made if not especially 
venturesome. Vittorio Giannini’s Con- 
certo for Trumpet opened the pro- 
gram, with Wilfred Roberts as soloist 
and Herbert Eidemiller at the piano. 
The bland, smooth sounds of Loeffler’s 
Two Rhapsodies, for oboe, viola, and 
piano, repeated themselves a bit too 
much for the performers to keep them 
continuously interesting, but Robert 


Bloom, George Grossman, and Vera 
Brodsky played with sensitivity. 
After intermission, Mr. Grossman 
and Miss Brodsky returned to play 
Paul Creston’s Suite for Viola and 
Piano, .whose two fast movements 
were slick and rhythmically agreeable. 
The New York Trio brought the pro- 
gram to a bright close with Walter 
Piston’s Trio. 
—A. B. 


Mary Bothwell, Soprano 
Town Hall, March 23, 3:00 


Mary Bothweil devoted her third 
and last recital of the season to 
Schubert’s Die Schone Miillerin cycle. 
One of the most meritorious aspects 
was the soprano’s good diction. She 
seemed to know the German language 
well, for she sang with punctilious 
regard for the meaning of every word. 
This punctiliousness had its draw- 
backs, however, for it led to exagger- 
ated emphasis on the individual word 
at the expense of the thought. Paul 
Meyer was a sympathetic eS. 


Norma Holmes, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 23 (Debut) 


It was not necessary to listen to 
much of Norma Holmes’s first New 
York recital before it was clear that 
she was a fine pianist and a real mu- 
sician. In a program that ran a wide 
stylistic gamut—from Mozart, to 
Schumann, to Liszt, to Debussy—Miss 
Holmes approached each piece, each 
style, with genuine sophistication. Her 
playing still had a way to go in the 
direction of emotional maturity, but 
everything about it suggested that this 
would come, and that it would come 
soon. 

She opened her program with Mo- 
zart’s Sonata in D major, K. 576; 
she played it tastefully and accurately, 
and she shaped it beautifully. Schu- 
mann’s Fantasia, Op. 17, followed, 
and in it Miss Holmes played with a 
tone that was rich, resonant, and 
powerful; she also achieved surpris- 
ing formal clarity in a work that us- 
ually seems diffuse. Best of all, she 
avoided most of the more common 
pitfalls of interpreting romantic mu- 
sic. There were no excessive rubatos, 
no fuzzy pedalling; no structural dis- 
tortions. 

The program included first per- 
formances of works by three contem- 
porary Americans. Mary Jean Van 
Appledorn’s Contrasts are- neatly com- 
posed and quite musical; they lack, 
however, anything very striking in 
style or expression. Joanne Johnson 
Baker’s Sonata was convincing only 
on the student level; harmonic sen- 
sitivity and a more mature approach 
to structural problems would heip 
here. 


John La Montaine’s Twelve 


Relationships, A Set of Canons, are 
fun to hear, but there are too many 
of them. 

—W. F. 


Peter Skrefstad, Baritone; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, March 24 (Debut) 


Peter Skrefstad’s tastefully chosen 
and arranged program included works 
by Schubert, Grieg (sung in Nor- 
wegian), contemporary American 
composers, Purcell, Kilpinen (sung in 
Swedish), and Bach. The baritone’s 
voice, of moderate size and pleasant 
texture, was used smoothly and flu- 
ently. Some forcing for the sake of 
sonority caused the voice to tire to- 
wards the end of the program. Mr. 
Skrefstad sang with the intelligence 
he had shown in planning his pro- 
gram; his diction was excellent, and 
he demonstrated a thorough compre- 
hension of the music, whether it was 
Schubert’s dramatic Der Doppelgan- 
ger or the assumed naiveté of Wil- 
liam Flanagan’s fine setting of Ger- 
trude Stein’s Valentine to Sherwood 
Anderson. The able accompanist was 
Royal Hinman. 

—R. E. 


Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Hall, March 25 


This concert by the Oratorio So- 
ciety was devoted to the chorus’ 26th 
complete performance of Bach’s Mass 
in B minor, in which it was assisted 


by Ruth Diehl, soprano; Beatrice 
Krebs, contralto; Harold Haugh, 
tenor; Chester Watson, bass-bari- 


tone; and a sizeable orchestra. Alfred 
Greenfield, director of the society and 
conductor of this performance, ex- 
perimented a bit with some of the ac- 
companiments by substituting three 
clarinets for the three D trumpets 
called for in the score, by having two 
flutes play the corno da caccia solo 
in the Quoniam section an_ octave 
higher than it is written, and by hav- 
ing the bassoon duet in the same 
section played an octave higher by 
two oboes. 

Mr. Greenfield was striving for as- 
sured accuracy when he replaced the 
trumpets with clarinets, and he got it; 
at times he also got sounds more 
characteristic of a band than an or- 
chestra. In altering the instrumenta- 
tion of the Quoniam, he was endea- 
voring to lighten the texture of the 
accompaniment, and in this instance 
his changes produced wholly success- 
ful results. 

Mr. Watson’s sonorous voice was 
perfect for the Quoniam; Miss Krebs 
singing was quite lovely in the Qui 
sedes portion of the Gloria; and Miss 
Diehl’s performances in the duets 
were notably sensitive. Mr. Haugh’s 
tones were too tight and forced to 
sound good at any time, but he was 





AMERICAN PIANIST ABROAD 


Following his first appearance with orchestra in London, with the Royal 
Philharmonic in the Royal Albert Hall, Jacques Abram receives congratu- 
lations and a cigarette light from Harold Holt, English concert manager 


obviously well acquainted with the 
musical and stylistic requirements of 
his assignments. 

While Mr. Greenfield’s interpreta- 
tions of the jubilant choruses were 
somewhat less ponderous than they 
were last year, the society’s perform- 
ances, generally characterized by 
sticky legato singing, tended to be 
dull and heavy. The conductor’s dis- 
tortion of the Sanctus, which involves 
turning it into a slow waltz and hav- 
ing the women sing their glorious 
lines as though they were doleful ele- 
gies, was unchanged from last year. 
As long as travesties of this sort are 
perpetuated by the Oratorio Society, 
Bach lovers are not likely to be im- 
pressed by such incidental steps to- 
ward authenticity as the moving of 
two divisions of a Bach-type organ 
from the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art to Carnegie Hall, which was done 
for this performance. 

—A. H. 


Cornell College Choir 
Town Hall, March 26, 3:00 


The best thing about this concert 
given by the Cornell College Choir, 
from Mount Vernon, Iowa, was the 
program, one-third of which was de- 
voted to sixteenth-century music by 
such composers as Le Jeune, Morley, 
Palestrina, and Schein, while the re- 
mainder was given over to contem- 
porary works of varying quality. 

June McConlogue had trained her 
chorus of about sixty singers so ex- 
tensively that they not only sang from 
memory, but also gave her exactly 
what she asked for in the way of 
tone and nuance. Indeed, this had to 
be true, for no group of healthy col- 
lege-age men and women, if allowed 
to sing naturally, would ever produce 
sounds as lifeless and uninteresting as 
those heard in this concert. In a de- 
termined effort to achieve a “blend”, 
Miss McConlogue had removed vir- 
tually every trace of human warmth 
and vibrancy from the voices. The re- 
sulting choral tone was so effectively 
subdued and neutralized that it was 
totally lacking in character and vital- 
ity. It was typical of the kind of 
choral tone one could hear all over 
the country a few years ago when 
the fad for “a cappella” choirs was 
at its height, and which is still cher- 
ished by altogether too many high- 
school and college chorus directors. 


The Blue Bird, an innocuous little J 


piece by Norman Dello Joio, was 
given its first performance on this oc- 
casion, as was The Swan, an intoler- 
ably long and pointless exercise by 
Jacques Jolas. 

—A. H. 


Muriel Albert, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 26 (Debut) 


Muriel Albert, a young Canadian 
pianist, demonstrated both an im- 
pressive technique and an uncommon 
flair for the interpretative grand man- 
ner. These qualities were quite evi- 
dent in her playing of MacDowell’s 
Sonata Eroica and in the final group 
of works by Debussy, Chopin, and 
Liszt. However, the kind of finesse 
required for the stylish execution of 
the music of Scarlatti and Bach and, 
for that matter, even the more sub- 
dued passages of the romantic works, 
was essentially lacking in Miss Al- 
bert’s playing. 

—W. F. 


Natalie Ryshna, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 26 (Debut) 


Natalie Ryshna’s New York debut 
recital was, on the whole, a pleasure- 
able, if not deeply moving, musical 
event. Her performances of sonatas 
by Beethoven and Persichetti, Bar- 
t6k’s Outdoor Suite, Chopin’s Bar- 
carolle, and other works by Rameau, 
Liszt, and Ravel, proved that she had 
been well-schooled both as a tech- 
nician and a musician. While her in- 
terpretations were more impressive 
when she was dealing with lyrical 

(Continued on page 18) 
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ORCHESTRA CONCERTS 





Flagstad Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic - Sym- 
hony. Bruno Walter conducting. 
Kirsten Flagstad, soprano. Carnegie 
Hall, March 20 and 21: 


Symphony No. 7, C major... .Schubert 
Five Wesendonck Songs....... Wagner 
Mr. Walter at the piano) 

Brinnhilde’s Immolation, from 
Gétterdammerung .......... Wagner 


In the first of a set of three fare- 
well appearances as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Kirsten Flagstad sang as magnificent- 
ly as she ever has in her entire 
American career. Her performance of 
the Wesendonck songs, as contrasted 
with her performance of the Immo- 
lation scene, was an unforgetable ex- 
ample of vocal and interpretative 
scaling. There was as much range 
and contrast in the intimate songs, 
yet they were kept within their prop- 
er sonorous and dynamic framework. 
When she unleashed the trumpet tones 
of her glorious upper voice in 
Brinnhilde’s music, it seemed almost 
impossible that only a few moments 
before she had sung with such a dif- 
ferent scale of sonorous values yet 
with equal freedom of expression. 
Mr. Walter’s accompaniments in the 
songs were marvels of sensitivity and 
plastic phrasing. The music is de- 
cidedly unpianistic, and only a master 
artist can make the piano part blend 
with the voice and sound like more 
than a sketch for an orchestral score. 
In the swirling measures of Stehe 
still and the bold suspensions and 
pedal effects of Schmerzen, his pow- 
ers aS a pianist were especially im- 
pressive in their own right, although 
he never lost his rapport with Mme. 
Flagstad’s interpretative feeling. 

Mme. Flagstad’s Briinnhilde in 
Gotterdammerung has always been 
one of her most penetrating creations, 
and the characterization has grown 
more impressive with the years. At 
this concert, her singing was crush- 
ing both in vocal splendor and emo- 
tional impact. Far from _ being 
dwarfed by the monumental orches- 
tral accompaniment, she seemed to 
tower above it. The sheer vitality, the 
joyous power of the voice had an al- 
most hypnotic effect. 

Mr. Walter begin the Schubert 
symphony rather roughly, but reached 
his stride in the Andante con moto, 
which was played with surpassing 
loveliness. Perhaps the most inspired 
playing was that of the last move- 
ment, which swept along like a fall 
wind, with intoxicating rhythmic élan. 


—R. S. 
Oberlin Orchestra 
Makes New York Debut 


Oberlin Orchestra. David R. 
ry, seinen. Town Hall, 


= 


Rob- 
March 


Prometheus Overture ....... Beethoven 
enemy in G minor, K. 183. . Mozart 
ree dances from = Tricorne. . Falla 
Ode for Orchestra. .... Elwell 
(First performance i in New York) 
Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes 
_ f. | eS Hindemith 


The Oberlin Orchestra is a training 
ensemble for students at the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, in Oberlin, 
Ohio, and its conductor is director of 
the conservatory. With a girl as con- 
certmaster and more girls than boys 
making up its seventy-member en- 
semble, the orchestra made its New 
York debut in a comprehensive, well- 
arranged program that included a 
work by Herbert Elwell, a member of 
the Oberlin faculty. 

The group’s performance was a 
heartening indication of the high 
standards American music schools 
have achieved. It played with consid- 
erable technical skill (only the wind 
players faltering occasionally) a clean 
if not polished tone, and clarity of 
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Oscar Levant 


Leonard Rose 


orchestral texture in everything but 
the tricky Falla dances. The instru- 
mentalists responded well to the de- 
mands of Mr. Robertson, who con- 
ducted with admirable musical in- 
sight. 

The Elwell work was written for 
the opening concert, on May 4, 1950, 
of the 25th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Composers’ Con- 
certs at the Eastman School of Music. 
It is well-constructed, uncomplicated, 
and particularly pleasant in its in- 
strumentation and relatively consonant 
harmonies. 


—R. E. 


Elman Again Soloist in 
Gabrilowitsch Memorial 


The National Orchestral Orchestra 
Association, Leon Barzin conductor, 
gave the second concert of three in 
its Gabrilowitsch Memorial Series on 
March 22. This year each concert 
presents Mischa Elman as soloist in 
famous violin concertos. 

Mr. Elman opened this program 
with Bruch’s G minor Violin Con- 
certo, and he followed it with Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole. He played both 
with less subtlety than one might have 
desired. The already broad gestures 
of the music were given added broad- 
ness, and the famous tunes were quite 
saturated in the moisture of Mr. El- 
man’s tone. The Brahms concerto 
closed the program, and Mr. Elman 
played it beautifully indeed. His per- 
formance, while scarcely notable for 
scholarly probity, was expansive, 
opulent and, in its way, rather nostal- 
gic. 

—W. F. 


Toscanini Conducts 
Beethoven and Respighi 


For the next-to-last concert in his 
winter series, on March 22, Arturo 
Toscanini conducted the NBC Sym- 
phony in two works, Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony and Respighi’s Pines 
of Rome. He was at the top of his 
form in the symphony, which has 
seldom sounded grander under his 
hands. The vigor, breadth, and pro- 
fundity of his interpretation has not 
suffered with the years—in fact, he 
seemed younger and more vital in 
this music than in the amorphous 
Respighi work. However, he conduc- 
ted the latter with evident affection. 
This was the second of two programs 
to be televised, with the Reynolds 
Metals Company as sponsors. The con- 
ductor, as seen on the screen, suffered 
obviously from the heat of the lights. 
He wore a modification of his alpaca 
practice jacket, fitted close up to the 
throat, probably to do away with 
white, starched collars, which wilt all 
too readily. 

—Q. E. 


Flagstad Makes Farewell 
Appearance With Philharmonic 


The Sunday afternoon concert of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony on March 23 marked the final 
concert appearance here of Kirsten 
Flagstad. Bruno Walter conducted 
the all-Wagner program. 

All available seats were jammed 


grained 


with Mme. Flagstad’s admirers, and a 
great wave of applause swept the 
house when she first appeared, after 

a slow, spiritual reading of the Prel- 
wt to Parsifal. Somewhat tired after 
a week of performances and recording 
sessions, she was not in her most 
opulent voice but held the stage and 
her audience with the greatness of her 
art and the majestically detached 
warmth of her personality. 

At the end of the Gotterdammerung 
finale no number of curtain calls 
would satisfy her devotees. Long 
after her final curtsey from the stage 
applause rang through the house. Over 
twenty minutes had elapsed since the 
final chord when word was passed 
through the first violins to the con- 
certmaster, John Corigliano, who 
stepped to the podium and announced 
that Mme. Flagstad had left the au- 
ditorium some minutes earlier. A 
final burst of applause died, and Mr. 
Walter finally took the stage to con- 
duct a majestic, warming performance 
of the Prelude to Die Meistersinger. 
It was a fitting farewell to one of the 
mere handful of undeniably great art- 
ists of our age. 

—J. H, Jr 


Donald Dickson Soloist with 
Bell Symphony Orchestra 


Donald Dickson, baritone, was 
guest soloist on March 28 in a Car- 
negie Hall concert by the orchestra of 
the Beil Symphony Society. He sang 
with zest and spirit in arias by Verdi 
and Mozart and two Negro spirituals, 
and his ample voice sailed effectively 
over the orchestral accompaniments. 

The orchestra, made up of Bell 
Telephone Company employees who 
practice in their spare time, was con- 
ducted by Fredric Kurzweil in works 
by Mozart, Bizet, Vaughan Williams, 
and Fauré. Gean Greenwell was nar- 
rator in Copland’s A Lincoln Por- 
trait, and Philip James’s brief, bright 
arrangement of the Irish folk bal- 
lad, Brennan on the Moor, received 
its first performance. 

—A. B. 


Leonard Rose Soloist 
In Dvorak Cello Concerto 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Leon- 


ard Rose, cellist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 27 and 28: 
Overture to Beatrice and Benedict... 
(REDO R TORS ESE WORE Berlioz 
Verklarte Nacht Schonberg 
Cello Concerto .......00:. . Dvorak 
Dances from Gali ant: wre. . Kodaly 


This particular combination of 
works provided too much of a good 
thing, for a tissue of rich instrumen- 
tal sound and sweet harmonies seemed 
to emanate from the orchestra with 
monotonous regularity all evening 
long. Each work by itself had its un- 
deniable merits, but they failed to 
offer sufficient contrast for a_ well- 
balanced program. Especially _ill-ad- 
vised seemed the juxtaposition of 
Schonberg’s lengthy work, in the ar- 
rangement for string orchestra, with 
the equally lengthy Dvorak concerto, 
with a stringed instrument in the focal 


role. Fortunately, the orchestra was 
in excellent form and produced a co- 
hesive, fine-textured, glowing tone 
with remarkable consistency. Mr. 


Mitropoulos, too, was at his best, and 
invested the music with discriminat- 
ing doses of his customary nervous 
vitality and dramatic flair. 

The playing of Berlioz’ 
overture, notably by the wind sec- 
tions, had an airy brilliance and 
sparkle associated with French orches- 
tras. Mr. Mitropoulos followed it 
with an emotionally exhaustive read- 
ing of Verklarte Nacht. The rescored 
version is more vibrant, lush, power- 
ful, and in the end more coarse- 
than the original. It also 
offers special hazards for the first 
violinists. The Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony members played beautifully for 
the most part but did not attack the 
highest notes with any agreement 
about pitch. 


mercurial 





REHEARSING 


Elena Nikolaidi runs through some 
music with Bruno Walter. The con- 
tralto will be heard next Febru- 
ary as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, under Mr. 
Walter's direction, in Gustave 
Mahler's Das Lied von der Erde 


The Dvorak concerto was a choice 
vehicle for Leonard Rose’s final ap- 
pearances this season as soloist with 
the orchestra, and he played it with 
rhapsodic eloquence and golden tone. 
There are more quietly reflective pas- 
sages in the score than he seemed to 
find, but this was a slight flaw in a 
superior interpretation. The perform- 


ance as a whole was superbly inte- 
grated. As if from force of habit, 
Mr. Rose, until this season first cellist 
here, seemed less a soloist than a 
member of the orchestra, and there 
were many solo bits that were con- 


ducted by Mr. Mitropoulos. 

Kodaly’s shrewd, spirited, sometimes 
haunting arrangement of Hungarian 
dance tunes gave the orchestra an op- 
portunity to end the program with a 
gratifying display of individual and 
collective virtuosity. 


R. E. 


Oscar Levant Soloist 
In Rubinstein Concerto 


Oscar Levant was soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
the concert led by Dimitri Mitropoulos 
on March 29. Mr. Levant’s perform- 


ance of Rubinstein’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto left this listener mystified 
on two counts. Why would anyone 


want to revive so specious a piece of 
musical hokum in the first place; and 
how, exactly, Mr. Levant was able to 
make a perfectly normal piano sound 
like a ge over-amplified banjo. 
Morton Gould’s Ballet Suite, Fall 
River Legend, was given its first New 
York performance by Mr. Mitropoulos 
and the orchestra, and this initial 
hearing suggested that the work be- 
longs strictly in the theatre. The 
music is thin in invention and deriva- 
tive in style; its concert version is also 


over-long and episodic. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos opened the program with a 
lively performance of Berlioz’ Bea- 
trice and Benedict Overture, and 
closed it with Kodaly’s Galanta 
Dances. : 

The program of March 30 was the 
same, except that Schénberg’s Verk- 
larte Nacht replaced the Gould suite. 
Canton Symphony 
Finishes Fifteenth Season 

CANTON, On10.—Louis Lane led 
the Canton Symphony in the fourth 


and final concert of its fifteenth sea- 
son on March 5. Eugene List was 
soloist in a program that held Elgar’s 
Serenade for String Orchestra, 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet, Mil- 
haud’s Le Carnaval d’Aix, and Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto in A minor. 
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Elena Gerhardt 


Gerhardt To Offer 
Summer Master Class 


Los ANGELES.—Elena Gerhardt will 
conduct an eight-week master class in 
song interpretation next summer from 
July 5 to Aug. 30 at the Southern 
California School of Music and Arts. 

Since her farewell recital five years 
ago in Liverpool, the famous lieder 
singer has been teaching in London, 
her home since 1935. During the war 
she gave 22 recitals of lieder in the 
National Gallery series arranged by 
Dame Myra Hess, who has written 
the foreword to the singer’s memoirs, 
now being prepared for publication in 
Europe and America. 

In addition to her interpretation 
classes, Mme. Gerhardt will give two 
two-hour sessions weekly on the song 
treasury of the great masters. She 
will be assisted by teachers who will 
provide the student with individual 
coaching and classes in German dic- 
tion and song analysis. Several schol- 
arships and part scholarships are 
available. 


RECITALS 


(Continued trom page 16) 
measures than with impassioned ones, 
she did achieve a telling dramatic 
sweep in the Chopin work. She proj- 
jected most movingly the poignance 
of Episode, the second movement of 
the contemporary sonata. Virtually 
every work she played reflected credit 
upon her as a young pianist (she is 
in her early twenties). 

—A. H. 





Paul Weinlader, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 29, 3:00 (Debut) 


Paul Weinlader, fourteen-year-old 
pianist, performed the first half of 
Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavier for his 
first New York recital. The young 
pianist made an excellent impression. 
His intellectual command of the poly- 
phonic complexities of the music was 
surprisingly complete, and his fingers 
did substantially everything he asked 
of them. It would, of course, be 
pointless to expect real maturity of 
interpretative conception in one so 
young; even so, this young musician’s 
future seemed bright indeed. 

—W. F. 


Emory University Glee Club 
Town Hall, March 27 


The Emory Glee Club, an all-male 
choral group from Emory University, 
a Methodist institution in the suburbs 
of Atlanta, Ga., offered a program 
that ranged through relatively short 
pieces by Bach, Tschesnokoff, Saboly, 
traditional English, American, and 
medieval composers, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Strauss, Christopher Thomas, 
Leoni, Brahe, Kountz, Foster, Klemm, 
and Protheroe, to a group of Negro 
spirituals and Harvey Enders’ setting 
of Vachel Lindsay’s Daniel. 

Malcolm H. Dewey, for many years 
conductor of the student group, ob- 
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tained from his thirty-odd singers a 
body of tone that for y and clarity 
could be matched by very few college 
groups. Their diction was generally 
clear and their treatment of the texts 
intelligent and suitably colored. There 
were a few mishaps, but most of the 
program was sung with notable secu- 
rity and efficiency. It would be pos- 
sible to take issue with certain musical 
aspects of the evening—notably with 
the use of Deems Taylor’s overripe 
arrangement of Concordia Laetitia 
and with tempos that seemed too slow 
for best results—but none at all with 
the training of the ensemble. 

—J. H., Jr. 


Caroj Brice, Contralto 
Town Hall, March 30, 3:00 


A large audience turned out to greet 
Carol Brice upon her return to Town 
Hall for her first New York appear- 
ance since 1949. Miss Brice opened 
with a Schubert group, and the agility 
with which she maneuvered her big, 
rich voice in the delectable Fischer- 
weise was an indication of the ad- 
mirable vocal technique at her com- 
mand. Turning to songs from Hugo 
Kauder’s Zwolf Gedichte (in their 
first New York performance) the con- 
tralto sang with disarming simplicity 
and strikingly opulent chest tones. 
The songs themselves are somber and 
the piano accompaniment, exception- 
ally economical of material—even a 
bit bare, perhaps—was rather in the 
nature of an obbligato to the flexible 
vocal line. A Bach group, to which 
incidental assistance by a string quar- 
tet and two flutes lent variety, brought 
the first half of the program to a 
close. The long, smooth phrases of 
Esurientes Implevit Bonis demon- 
strated most successfully the contral- 
to’s breath control and added im- 
mensely to the lilting charm of her 
delivery. 

More new music opened the second 
half of the program, when Miss Brice 
sang Ernani Braga’s settings of five 
delightful Brazilian folk tunes. These 
were perhaps the high point of her 
recital, for she summoned a wealth of 
color and a magnificent dramatic sense 
to aid her in her first-rate interpreta- 
tions. A group in English was some- 
thing of a letdown, mainly because 
the songs (barring Jean Berger’s 
Lonely People) were not particularly 
attractive. But in the closing group 
of Negro spirituals the contralto had 
sturdier material to work with, and 
the results were by turns amusing and 
touching. 

If there were any blurs on the pat- 
tern of a most. enchanting afternoon 
they were in Schubert’s Rastlose 
Liebe and Bach’s Et Exultavit, in 
neither of which Miss Brice seemed 
able to retain the ringing resonance 
of her voice at the points of greatest 
intensity. Jonathan Brice, the singer’s 
brother, was her sensitive accompa- 
nist. 





A. B. 


League of Composers 
Juilliard School, March 30, 4:00 


Jerzy Fitelberg’s one-act children’s 
opera Henny Penny and Darius Mil- 
haud’s The Play of Robin and Marion, 
the latter in its American premiere, 
were presented by the League of Com- 
posers in co-operation with the Ed- 
ward B. Marks Music Corporation. 
The performances were followed by a 
panel discussion, Opera in the United 
States Today and Tomorrow. 

Henny Penny was performed by 
pupils of the Hunter College Elemen- 
tary School, accompanied by the or- 
chestra of the College of the City of 
New York under Fritz Jahoda. Mor- 
ton Siegel, assisted by Grete Man- 
schinger, was stage director. The 
Juilliard Opera Theatre, of which 
Frederic Cohen is director and Fred- 
eric Waldman associate director, pre- 
sented the Milhaud work. 

The children performed Henny 
Penny capably, but the libretto is im- 
possibly eeoe and silly for an adult 
audience (as it may well be for clever 
children), and Fitelberg’s score has 


none of the wit and charm of such 
works as Prokofieff’s Peter and the 
Wolf or Hindemith’s Let’s Build a 
City. The vocal lines are awkward 
and the harmony sour and monoto- 


nous. 

The Play of Robin and Marion, in- 
corporating songs and dances by Adam 
de la Halle is a horrific example of 
how not to treat such material. Mil- 
haud accompanies the singers with an 
instrumental ensemble of flute, clari- 
net, saxophone, violin, and cello, and 
he harmonizes and scores the work in 
a modish manner reminiscent of the 
1920s. The tunes are dull and unin- 
teresting and the setting lacks either 
period feeling or sophisticated ele- 
gance. In its original form, as pre 
sented in 1284 at the court of the 
King of Naples, this historically im- 
portant little dance play may have 
been delightful. Dressed up and dis 
torted by a contemporary composer, 11 
is tedious. The instrumentalist 
played well, but the singers did them 
selves little honor. Frederick Kies 
ler’s scenery was ingenious in its us¢ 
of movable screens and other details 
but fussy in detail and ugly in color 
Freddie Wittop’s costumes were mort 
tasteful and authentic in suggestion 
This adaptation was commissionec 
from Milhaud by the Juilliard Schoo 
of Music. 

Felix Greissle was moderator of thx 
panel discussion ; the participants wer« 
Peter Herman Adler, Marc Blitzstein 
Frederic Cohen, Norman Dello Joio 
Herbert Graf, Gian-Carlo Menotti 
Douglas Moore, and Virgil Thomso: 


Paul Gurevich, Violinist 
Town Hall, March 30, 5:30 


Paul Gurevich offered an ambitious 
program that included Prokofieff’s 
Violin Concerto in G minor; sonatas 
by Fauré and Bach, and shorter items 
by Szymanowski. The nineteen-year- 
old violinist’s playing was not without 
taste, and he displayed an acceptable 
technique. He was able to draw an 
agreeable tone from the violin and his 
pitch was good. His interpretations 
were pallid, though, and gave the im- 
pression that he had been taught every 
piece by rote, for no element of per- 
sonal feeling enlivened his playing 
Juliette Arnold was his accompanist 


—A. B 


OTHER RECITALS 


GABRIELLA LINHART, pianist; FLorRA- 
MAY GANNON, soprano; Carnegie 
Recital Hall, March 20. 

ANTIN RUDNYSKY, composer-pianist ; 
Carnegie Recital Hall, March 22. 
Vapim HReENOFF, pianist; Carnegie 

Hall, March 23. 

Vircitio PApE DUuENO, pianist; Car- 
negie Hall, March 23. 

JANE CARLSON, pianist; Carl Fischer 
Hall, March 24. 

Kar~L HARRINGTON, tenor; Carl 
Fisher Hall, March 25. 

MARIAN KALAYJIAN, pianist; Town 
Hall, March 28. 

LAWRENCE SINGER, tenor; Town Hall, 
March 31. 

IvAN MALINOFF, pianist; Carnegie Re- 
cital Hall, March 31. 


Season Ends 
For Spokane Orchestra 


SPoKANE.—The final concert of the 
Spokane Philharmonic’s 1951-52 sea- 
son was given on March 12. Harold 
Whelan conducted, and Jascha Veissi 
was viola soloist in Berlioz’ Harold 
in Italy and a Handel concerto. Ben- 
jamin Britten’s Serenade for Tenor, 
French Horn, and String Orchestra 
was given one of its rare perform- 
ances on Feb. 4, with David Lloyd, 
tenor, and Wendell Exline, horn play- 
er, as soloists. For the same program 
Mr. Lloyd helped prepare a concert 
version of Madama _ Butterfly, in 
which he was the Pinkerton, Eleanor 
Skok the Cio-Cio-San, Marilyn 
Englehart the Suzuki, and Byron 
Swanson the Sharpless. 

—HenriettA McELHANY 
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(Continued from page 13) 

tails that make a pertormance come 
alive. The Metropolitan Don Carlo 
at this performance was more Miss 
Webster’s than was the very second 
performance of her Aida. Certain 
things had been changed, whether by 
Miss Webster or by someone else was 
not clear. The procession of heretics 
in the auto-da-fé scene was reversed 
in its path, and the whole scene was 
checked with variations on the origi- 
nal movement, mostly dictated by an 
apparent reduction in the corps of 
supers. 

Musically the performance was 
much as it had been. Its elements 
were a scholarly, inward, not notably 
idiomatic reading of the seore by 
Fritz Stiedry and variable, but almost 
ali better than good, individual accom- 
plishments by the singers. 

Miss Rigal was not in her steadiest 
voice, but her Elisabetta had all of the 
tension, passion, and eventual resigna- 
tion that had marked it at her debut. 
As always, she rose to the heights in 
the last act and delivered the great 
Tu, che la vanita scena with a breadth 
of line and intensity of emotional pro- 
jection that were thrilling and deso- 
lating at once. Surely this is one of 
the finest operatic impersonations to 
be seen and heard. 

Mr. Bjoerling, making his first Met- 
ropolitan appearance of the season, 
was in Clear, effortless voice, and al- 
though his tones seldom attained their 
full, silvery resonance he sang with 
characteristic control and beauty of 
line. He retained almost all of Miss 
Webster’s helpful direction, and turned 
in a performance that was dramati- 
cally among his best at the Metropoli- 
tan. Mr. Silveri sang and acted casu- 
ally but well, and with impressive 
stylistic command. 

Mr. Siepi was as good dramatically 
as he had been at the outset, and his 
singing of his role had improved 
markedly. A season of Figaros had 
helped lighten his tone and clarify his 
diction with no sacrifice of the native 
amplitude and resonance of his voice. 
Almost entirely absent was the foggy 
veil that had covered much of his 
singing last season, and the consider- 
able values he realizes were thrown at 
once into sharper focus. 

Mr. Hotter’s Grand Inquisitor again 
confirmed the impression that it is, 
like Miss Rigal’s Elisabetta, one of the 
great characterizations to be seen on 
the operatic stage. His scene with 
Philip was of an impressiveness that 
cannot be forgotten. 

Miss Barbieri’s Eboli had the solid 
merits of vocalism and acting that 
have characterized it from the first, 
and she behaved with such conviction 
that her lack of physical beauty did 
not seem to matter. Once past a spir- 
ited but tonally somewhat unprepos- 
sessing Veil Song she delivered every 
thing with strong, apposite inflections 
and thumping dramatic accents that 
did much to carry the performance 
along. Her O don fatale occasioned 
a near ovation, 

Of the singers in minor roles, Anne 
Bollinger was outstanding as Elisa- 
betta’s page, singing with exquisite 
tone and acting perfectly. Mr. Vi- 
chegonov encompassed the Friar’s lines 
with sonorous foreboding, and Mr. 
Franke and Mr. Darcy sang strongly 
and well. Miss Amara displayed her 
beautiful voice in the auto-da-fé 
Scene; she would have sounded even 
more beautiful if she had sung on 
pitch, 

—J. H. Jr. 


Die Meistersinger, March 22, 2:00 


In the season’s second performance 
oi Die Meistersinger, Paul Schoeffler 
repeated his warmly human represen- 
tation of Hans Sachs, and the two 
German newcomers, Hans Hopf and 
Richard Holm, seemed at home. Mr. 
Hopf’s Walther was smoothly sung, 
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and Mr. Holm made David an ingrati- 
ating personality. Walburga Wegner 
was again the Eva. Herbert Janssen, 
who had been prevented by illness 
from singing Kothner at the first per- 
formance, assumed the role at this 
matinee, making almost too much of 
the fussy, cantankerous baker’s stage 
business in the first act. 

Herta Glaz was the Magdalene and 
Gerhard Pechner the Beckmesser. 
Other roles were taken by Alois Per- 
nerstorfer, Thomas Hayward, Algerd 
Brazis, Alessio de Paolis, Emery 
Darcy, Gabor Carelli, Osie Hawkins, 
Lawrence Davidson, Lorenzo Alvary, 
and Clifford Harvuot. Fritz Reiner 
conducted superlatively well. 

—Q. E. 
La Bohéme, March 22 


The eleventh and last performance 
this season of Puccini’s La Bohéme 
had Victoria de los Angeles as Mimi 
and Giuseppe di Stefano as Rodolfo. 
Anne Bollinger substituted for Hilde 
Gueden, who was indisposed, to sing 
Musetta, and Norman Scott substi- 
tuted for Jerome Hines, who was to 
have sung his first Metropolitan per- 
formance as Colline. The others were 
Giuseppe Valdengo, George Cehanov- 
sky, Lawrence Davidson, Paul Franke, 
Alessio de Paolis, and Carlo Toma- 
nelli. Alberto Erede conducted. The 
performance was a benefit for the 
New York chapter of Hadassah. 

N 


—N. P. 


Don Carlo, March 24 


Verdi’s Don Carlo was repeated 
with the cast that had sung it for the 
first time this season on March 21. 
Jerome Hines, originally listed as the 
Grand Inquisitor, continued to be ill, 
and Hans Hotter again contributed his 
characterization, one of the towering 
creations to be seen on the Metropoli- 
tan stage. Delia Rigal had a won- 
derful evening, singing as she never 
has before in all her North American 
career. The earlier unsteadiness was 
entirely gone. She sang with unmarred 
line, and for the first time her tones 
in the middle range came to life with 
a gleaming, warm vibrato. With her 
lovely voice at long last in unexcep- 
tionable operating condition she seemed 
truly, as many of us have felt her to 
be potentially, a great and eloquent 
Verdi singer. If she retains the vocal 
gains she has made in the past three 
months she will soon be widely recog- 
nized as one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Metropolitan roster. Cer- 
tainly such eloquent, musicianly, and 
queenly performances as the one she 
gave on this occasion are rare in any 
opera house, . 

Both Fritz Stiedry, who conducted, 


Sedge Le Blang 


Kirsten Flagstad as Alcestis 


and his whole cast were at their best, 
except perhaps for Jussi Bjoerling, 
who began the evening handsomely but 
sounded tired in the last act. Familiar, 
and in most cases estimable, contribu- 
tions were made by Fedora Barbieri, 
Cesare Siepi, Paolo Silveri, Lubomir 
Vichegonov, Anne Bollinger, Paul 
Franke, Emery Darcy, Lucine Amara, 
and Tilda Morse. 

—C. S. 


Die Meistersinger, March 27 


In its third performance the revival 
of Die Meistersinger had already lost 
much of its initial energy and fresh- 
ness. Fritz Reiner, while still achiev- 
ing many marvels with the orchestra 
and its relationship to the singers, 
seemed to have his mind on the objec- 
tive of getting the performance done 
with, and the final curtain came down 
fifteen minutes sooner than it was 
scheduled to. 

Set Svanholm, singing Walther von 
Stolzing for the first time this season, 
was full of energetic movement, but 
he seldom gave the appearance of 
really youthful ardor and never gave 
the sound of it, for his voice was ex- 
ceedingly bleak in tone throughout the 
evening, and his persistent scooping 
approach to upper notes gave his sing- 
ing a prevailing sense of effort. Wal- 
burga Wegner sounded acid and 
trembly as an Eva by no means of 
Metropolitan caliber as a_ vocalist. 

Herta Glaz, pictorially an appealing 
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Magdalene, sounded out of voice. Ot 
the main roles only Paul Schoeffler’s 
Hans Sachs and Richard Holm’s alto- 
gether delightful David were in all 
ways persuasive. This was too small 
a portion of the cast to make the per- 
formance satisfactory to the ear. 
Herbert Janssen was again ill and 
was replaced by Kenneth Schon as 
Kothner, and Paul Franke replaced 


Thomas Hayward as Vogelgesang. 
Clifford Harvout was the Night 
Watchman, and the other Master- 
singers were Alois Pernerstorfer, 
Gerhard Pechner, Algerd Brazis, 


Alessio de Paolis, Emery Darcy, Ga- 
bor Carelli, Osie Hawkins, Lawrence 


Davidson, and Lorenzo Alvary. 
—C.§ 


Carmen, March 28 


The season’s eighth performance ot 
Carmen had Risé Stevens again in the 
title role, with Mario del Monaco as 
Don José. Hilde Gueden was Micaéla, 
and Frank Guarrera was Escamillo. 
Osie Hawkins, Clifford Harvuot, 
George Cehanovsky, Alessio de Paolis, 
Paula Lenchner, and Margaret Rog- 
gero took the other roles, and Kurt 
Adler conducted 

The chief elements of success were 
Miss Gueden’s charmingly and touch- 
ingly sung and acted Micaéla and Mr 
Del Monaco’s Don José. Whatever 
his faults may have been, Mr. Del 
Monaco’s performance was one ot 
really large format and great dra- 
matic conviction. His acting was per- 
haps somewhat broad for an Ameri- 
can audience, but, taken on his own 
terms, he was never once out of char- 
acter and never less than interesting 
and intelligent in his conception of 
the role. His voice was free, ringing, 
and manly, and despite the fact that 
his French was very Italianate he de- 
livered his lines with great intelligence 
and dramatic power. It would be 
shortsighted to fault so strong an im- 
personation simply because it had 
rough edges. 


-J. H., Jr 
Alcestis, March 29, 2:00 


Because of the sudden indisposition 
of Paul Schoeffler, Frank Valentino 
took the part of the High Priest in 
the fourth performance of Alcestis 
An identical set of circumstances 
brought his first appearance in the role 
in the preceding presentation. Aside 
from some uncertain pitches in his 
opening measures and tonal unsteadi- 
ness in later ones, he sang the ma- 
jestic music with a smooth line and 
clearly indicated the High Priest's 
compassion for Alcestis in her plight 

(Continued on page 20) 
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(Continued from page 19) 
Kirsten Flagstad was again the Al- 
cestis and Brian Sullivan the Admetus. 
Lucine Amara, Anne Bollinger, Mar- 

ret Roggero, Thomas ayward, 
Em mery Darcy, Lubomir Vichegonov, 
Norman Scott, Osie Hawkins, and 
Alois Pernerstorfer had other roles 
in the performance, which was broad- 
cast. Alberto Erede conducted. 





Madama Butterfly, March 29 


Fausto Cleva conducted the season’s 
final performance of Madama But- 
terfly, in which Licia Albanese was 
Cio-Cio-San, Mildred Miller was 
Suzuki, and Paula Lenchner took the 
part of Kate Pinkerton for the first 
time at the Metropolitan. The male 
roles were filled by Giuseppe di Ste- 
fano as Pinkerton,-Giuseppe Valdengo 
(replacing Frank Valentino) as 
Sharpless, and Paul Franke, Algerd 
Brazis, Lorenzo Alvary, and Lawrence 
Davidson. 

—N. P. 


Aida, March 31 


The season’s final performance of 
Aida was stirringly dramatic and 
well sung. Robert Merrill, making his 
first appearance as Amonasro in the 
new production, presented an impos- 
ing figure and built the struggle with 
Aida in the Nile scene to an excit- 
ing climax. Equally free from routine 
was the sensitive singing of Delia 
Rigal as Aida. Miss Rigal did not 
command much of the savage intensity 
of feeling and pride that Verdi put 
into the role, but she made its pathos 
tell, and she sang with aristocratic 
beauty of phrase. Fedora Barbieri’s 
Amneris was best in the fourth act, 
in which she sang and acted with 
tragic grandeur and quite rightly 
brought down the house at the end 
of the judgment scene. Not often is 
the despair of the princess so boldly, 
almost brutally, limned. Mario del 
Monaco, as Radames, sang with great 
brio and with considerably more taste 
and consideration for his fellow artists 
than he had at the performances I 
heard earlier this season. The others 
in the excellent cast were Lubomir 
Vichegonov as the King, Cesare Siepi 
as Ramfis, Paul Franke as the Mes- 
senger, and Margaret Roggero as the 
Priestess. Fausto Cleva hurried a few 
tempos but conducted a wonderfully 
vigorous and well-balanced perform- 


ance. 
—R. S. 


Austrian Radio Opera 
Based on American Subject 


ViIENNA.—John Maynard, the first 
Austrian opera to be written spe- 
cifically for radio, is based on a bal- 
lad of the same name by the nine- 
teenth-century German poet Theodor 
Fontane. The story tells of a helms- 
man on a Lake Erie ship who saved 
the lives of passengers by sacrificing 
his own when the vessel caught fire 
during a voyage to Buffalo. The 
libretto was prepared by Hans Her- 
bert, and the music was composed by 
Otto Walther. Julius Patzak, Alfred 
Poell, and Alfred Jarger — all mem- 
bers of the Vienna Staatsoper—parti- 
cipated in the first performance of the 
opera, which was given over the 
American-sponsored Red-White-Red 
network on March 8. 


Gutman Translates 
Der Rosenkavalier 


John Gutman, administrative as- 
sistant of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is making an English 
translation of Strauss’s Der Rosen- 
kavalier for presentation by the San 
Francisco Opera Company next fall. 
Mr. Gutman’s translation of Gluck’s 
Alceste was used this season at the 
Metropolitan. 


POSTLUDE 


Robert = Merrill 
and Roberta Pet- 
ers cut the wed- 
ding cake after 
their marriage 
on March 30 in 
New York 


Baltimore Hears 
Le Portrait de Manon 


BALTIMORE. — Massenet’s Le Por- 


trait de Manon, a one-act opéra- 
comique rarely performed in _ this 
country, was given by the Hilltop 


Musical Company on March 29 and 
30, in Catherine Hooper Hall of 
Goucher College. The Massenet opera 
was coupled with Pergolesi’s La 
Serva Padrona. Both operas, sung in 
English, were conducted and directed 
by Hugo Weisgall. A skillful trans- 
lation by Milton Feist of Georges 
Boyer’s libretto for the Massenet 
work was employed for the first time 
anywhere; Jacopo Nelli’s libretto for 
La Serva Padrona was presented in 
the version made some years ago by 
Albert Stoessel. 

First produced in 1894, ten years 
after Manon, Le Portrait de Manon 
is a sentimental vignette showing the 
Chevalier des Grieux as an elderly 
man reminding himself of his youth- 
ful indiscretion with Manon by gaz- 
ing at a small portrait he has kept 
through the years. Des Grieux, long 
since forgiven and taken back into the 
family by his father, is the governor 
of New Orleans. Into his charge has 
come an orphaned viscount, Jean, for 
whose welfare and education Des 
Grieux has made himself responsible. 
When Jean (a mezzo-soprano of the 
Nicklaus type) reveals his love for 
Aurora, a girl of lower station than 
his, Des Grieux firmly opposes the 
match until he hears her singing, and 
is struck by the resemblance of her 
voice to Manon’s. And small wonder, 
for she turns out to be Manon’s niece. 
And so, as though he had done a 
wrong to Manon and Des Grieux by 
permitting their story to end un- 
happily, Massenet rights matters for 
the younger generation. 

For the most part the music of Le 
Portrait de Manon is weak and rather 
sirupy; certainly it has neither the 
long lyric lines of Thais nor the dra- 
matic vigor of La Navarraise, both of 
which were produced in the same year. 
Reminiscences of the score of Manon 
appear from time to time; one of the 
best passages is Des Grieux’s solilo- 
quy, early in the opera, in which epi- 
sodes in his life with Manon are re- 
called by a succession of themes in 
chronological order. Even if the music 
is unimportant, it has genuine charm 
despite its prevailingly saccharine 
quality, and in its gentle way the little 
opera is an effective theatre piece. 
Raymond Brown sang Des Grieux 
(now a baritone), and the other prin- 
cipal parts were taken by Helen 
Singer, Virginia Webster, and Mar- 
vin Clark. The cast of La Serva 





Wide World 


Padrona consisted of Tanya Lear, 
Malcolm Bernstein, and Ernest Sult. 
—CrEcIL SMITH 


Priest Censures 
Staging of Don Carlo 


The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
presentation of Verdi’s Don Carlo was 
censured this season by the Rev. 
Joseph A. McCaffrey, spiritual direc- 
tor of the Archdiocesan Union of the 
Holy Name Society of New York, 
because “it depicted a Roman Catholic 
cleric as an accomplice in an assassi- 
nation.” Father McCaffrey, who said 
he had neither read nor seen the opera, 
acted on information from Charles A. 
McClain, of New York, who had 
brought suit for a declaratory judg- 
ment seeking to enjoin the Metropoli- 
tan from “disseminating anti-religious 
propaganda.” A similar suit brought 
a year ago by the Children’s Drama 
Guild is pending in Manhattan Su- 
preme Court. 

Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, said he thought the 
protest invalid, and the opera will be 
retained in the company’s repertoire 
during the 1952-53 season. Verdi him- 
self was a Roman Catholic, and Don 
Carlo has been staged repeatedly in 
such predominantly Roman Catholic 
countries as Austria and France. 


Flagstad 


(Continued from page 3) 
luctant way out of the auditorium. 

This time there could be no doubt 
that Miss Flagstad’s farewell was 
final. A year ago, when she sang 
Isolde for the last time at the Met- 
ropolitan, she had announced the per- 
formance as her last, but before it 
actually took place she had already 
acceded to Rudolf Bing’s request that 
she return to sing the title role of 
Alcestis 

Miss Flagstad’s colleagues in her 
last performance were, in addition to 
Mr. Sullivan, Frank Valentino, Alois 
Pernerstorfer, Osie Hawkins, Nor- 
man Scott, Emery Darcy, Anne Bol- 
linger, Lucine Amara, Margaret Rog- 
gero, Thomas Hayward, and Lubomir 
Vichegonov. Maria Karnilova and 
Socrates Birsky were soloists in the 
ballet. 

Rudolf Bing, general manager of 
the Metropolitan, entertained as 
guests in his box Gov. and Mrs. 
Thomas E. Dewey; Trygve Lie, sec- 
retary-general of the United Nations, 
and his wife, Mrs. Lie; and Lowell 
Wadmond, president of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
Beriosova captured fleeting moments 
of the grand manner, but she was 
nervous, technically insecure in spots, 
and by no means able to encompass all 
of the dramatic demands of this role. 
Miss Beriosova is a_ beautiful and 
greatly gifted dancer, but she did not 
look ready for this supremely taxing 
part. In the Sergueeff version of 
Act II, Prince Siegfried and his 
Friend have nothing to do except to 
prop ballerinas. The First Huntsman 
and two Swan Princesses have the 
lion’s share of the dancing, except for 
Odette. Pirmin Trecu began errati- 
cally but ended his solo with breath- 
taking elevation and clarity in his 
beats. At his best, he is the most 
brilliant and interesting male dancer 
in the company. Pauline Harrop as 
one of the Swan Princesses was also 
excellent. The corps performed duti- 
fully but without much romantic flair 
or finish. Robert Zeller conducted the 
score in pedestrian fashion. 

Ashton’s Facade brought an other- 
wise fairly dismal evening to a brac- 
ing close. The work fits the young 
company like a glove, and they danced 
it wholeheartedly. Don Gillies was 
superb in the Scotch Rhapsody; Pa- 
tricia Miller was an irresistible Milk 
Maid; David Blair and Pirmin Trecu 
danced the Popular Song with wicked 
innuendo; and Stanley Holden and 
Sheilah O’Reilly were hysterically 
funny in the Tango, which represents 
Ashton’s choreographic talent at its 
most engaging. 





—R. S. 


OTHER DANCE 


Choreographers’ Workshop 
92nd Street YMHA, March 23, 3:00 


This program included three dance 
composiions for which scores had 
been especially commissioned. They 
were Duncan Noble’s Medusa, with 
music by Dolores Claman; Peter Di 
Falco’s The Transposed Heads, with 
a score by Ruth Schoenthal; and 
James Waring’s The Wanderers, with 
music by Marga Richter. The other 
works on the program were Jim 
Smith’s Wiracocha, danced to a re- 
cording by Yma Sumac; Bill Hooks’s 
Irish Songs, danced to Beethoven's 
arrangements of three folk songs, 
sung by Raimonda Orselli; and Kate 
Forbes’s Handel’s Garden, with music 
by Handel arranged for two pianos by 
Jean Fraser. 





The Choreographers’ Workshop 
performed a worthy service in spon- 
soring this program and offering 


young choreographers and composers 
practical theatre experience. The fact 
that none of the works on the pro- 
gram was outstanding and that sev- 
eral of them were poor is of sec- 
ondary importance. The experiment 
was well worth the effort involved. 
The most satisfactory compositions 
were Mr. Di Falco’s dance version of 
a Hindu legend and Miss Forbes’s 
divertissement, or allegorical picture, 
as she termed it. Using a stylization 
of Hindu dance, Mr. Di Falco main- 
tained both continuity and line in The 
Transposed Heads. If not very origi- 
nal or searching, it was clear and well 
thought out. Miss Schoenthal’s music 
was too assertive and too heterogen- 
ous, but it revealed dramatic imagina- 
tion. 

Handel’s Garden was pleasingly 
unpretentious and varied in its epi- 
sodes. Both the choreography and the 
music of Medusa suffered from a 
confusion of style and emphasis. The 
work began in more or less straight 
balletic fashion, and later turned into 
an emotional orgy with strong over- 
tones of Graham’s Cave of the Heart 
and Robbins’ The Cage. The Wander- 
ers was a dismal affair. Mr. Waring’s 
dramatic idea never came through his 
Tepetitious choreography, so that one 
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saw a group of circus figures repeat 
the same patterns six times. Taste 
and a talent for plastique he had, but 
no sense of editing and compressing. 
Miss Richter’s score was spotty, 
needlessly complex, unhelpful to the 
dancers, and far too difficult for the 
ensemble that tried to play it. Wira- 
cocha was pseudo-primitive and a 
little embarrassing. The Irish Songs 
would have been better had they been 
done in straight folk style instead of 
being stylized. 


Nina Fonaroff and Company 
92nd Street YMHA, March 29 


Nina Fonaroff’s new work, Laz- 
arus, a dance drama in two scenes and 
an epilogue, based on the short story 
by Leonid Andreyev, with music by 
John Stewart McLennan, gave fur- 
ther evidence of her plastic invention 
and vivid sense of theatre. The drama 
tells the story of Lazarus, miracu- 
lously raised from the dead but un- 
able to communicate his experience. 
In the first scene he is welcomed back 
into the realm of the living, ques- 
tioned, and then forsaken. In the 
second, he is brought to the court of 
the Roman emperor, who orders him 
blinded and banished. In the epilogue 
set sets out on his eternal wanderings. 

The opening of the work is a stun- 
ning stage picture and powerful dra- 
matic conception. After a somewhat 
tentative second section, the farewell 
of his sisters is movingly portrayed. 
The scene at the Roman court reveals 
the superb group composition that 
made Miss Fonaroff’s The Feast so 
gripping, and the epilogue is con- 
vincingly projected. Lazarus needs 
some cutting and revision, but it is a 
mature, stageworthy composition in a 
form that is peculiarly difficult to 
handle. 

Bertram Ross mimed and danced 
the title role with inner conviction 
and moving sensitivity. Equally good 
was Ronne Aul as the Roman Em- 
peror; he danced with a dramatic in- 
tensity I have never before seen in his 
work. Natanya Neumann was appeal- 
ing as Lazarus’ sister Mary; Shirley 
Galef was less happily cast as his 
other sister, Martha. As the Man 
Who Questions Lazarus, Jack Moore 
made much of his role, although his 
movement was rather weak in tone. 
The assisting dancers were feeble in 
the first scene, but came vigorously to 
life in the violent court scene. Mr. 
McLennan’s score is dramatically ex- 
pressive and helpful to the action. 
The harmonic idiom is rather imper- 
sonal and nondescript, as if he were 
determined to be modern and dis- 
sonant at all costs. The score was 
played in a two-piano arrangement by 
Phyllis Rappeport and Gershen Koni- 
kow. Tharon Musser’s lighting was 
expert. 

The program opened with Mr. Pup- 
pet, with George Hall in the title role 
and Miss Fonaroff as the Woman 
Puppet. 

—R. S. 


Plymouth Rock Center 
Plans Seventh Season 


Duxsury, Mass.—The Plymouth 
Rock Center of Music and Drama will 
open its seventh summer season at the 
Duxbury Playhouse on June 25. 

The schedule of opera productions 
includes Mozart’s The Impresario and 
The Magic Flute; Allan Davis’ The 
Ordeal of Osbert; Puccini’s Madama 
Butterfly, Suor Angelica, and Gianni 
Schicchi; Menotti’s The Telephone 
and The Old Maid and the Thief; 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel; 
Offenbach’s Forty Winks and The 
Barber of Bath; and Ernst Bacon’s 
A Tree on the Plains. 

Founder and manager of the center 
is Blair McClosky. George Poinar is 
musical director; John Reich stage di- 
rector; and Denton Snyder technical 
supervisor. 

Two orchestra concerts with guest 
soloists have been planned. The fes- 
tival will end on Sept. 1. 





THE CONSUL IN LOS ANGELES 


A scene from the University of Southern California's production of The 
Consul, showing Ava Gijerset, William Vennard, Stanley Hughes, Duncan 
McLeod, and Manuel Leonardo. Carl Ebert staged the Menotti opera 


Haydn Opera 
Is Rediscovered 


The Hungarian Government Infor- 
mation Service has announced that 
the complete copy of a_ heretofore 
unavailable opera score by Joseph 
Haydn was discovered recently in the 
Ezsterhazy family home in Hungary. 
According to existing records the 
work, a two-act comic opera called 
Infedelta Delusa, has been performed 
only once; it was given during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century 
at the Ezsterhazy estate on the occa- 
sion of a visit by Empress Maria 
Theresa. 


Cleveland Group 
Receives Large Bequest 


CLEVELAND.—The Chamber Music 
Society of Cleveland has received a 
bequest of $150,000 “for the develop- 
ment and enjoyment of chamber mu- 
sic’ from the late Grover Higgins. 
It is hoped that proceeds from the in- 
vested sum will be used by the society 
to extend its activities to smaller com- 
munities where there is a need for 
chamber music, and to help the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art expand its series 
of free programs in this field, which 
operate on a limited budget. 

—ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 
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Baltimore Symphony 


Concerts Led by Stewart 


phony, conducted by Reginald 

Stewart, gave in its opening 
concert—that of one of the best 
sounding ensembles in the organiza- 
tion’s history—has been fulfilled many 
times this season. Indeed, there has 
not been a season in many years 
when the orchestra has maintained 
such a consistently high average of 
competent performances. 

Two young artists made auspicious 
debuts here in December. On Dec. 
5, Michael Rabin played Vieuxtemp’s 
Fifth Violin Concerto and proved he 
was a gifted young man with much 
of the maturity of a seasoned artist. 
The rest of the program included an 
invigorating performance of Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 104 and an exuberant 
one of Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel. 
In the Dec. 12 program, Grant Jo- 
hannesen gave performances of great 
polish in Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Piano 
Concerto and D’Indy’s Symphony on 
a French Mountain Air. The all- 
French program also offered an ex- 
pressive reading of Debussy’s After- 
noon of a Faun and a vivid, colorful 
performance of Ravel’s Second Daph- 
nis and Chloe Suite. 

A Christmas program on Dec. 19 
concluded with a delightful perfor- 
mance of Haydn’s Farewell Sym- 
phony, with the house lights off and 
the musicians playing from candle-lit 
stands. On Jan. 2, Isaac Stern show- 
ed new facets of his artistry in Saint- 
Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso and Proko- 
fieff’s First Violin Concerto. An in- 
describably beautiful Suite for String 
Orchestra by Corelli opened the pro- 
gram, 

Dame Myra Hess’s playing of 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, on 
Jan. 16, was incomparable and un- 
forgettable, particularly in the ether- 
eal, other-world quality she achieved 
in the slow movement. Nell Tange- 
man, mezzo-soprano, appeared for the 
first time with the orchestra on Jan. 
23. Her appealing voice was heard to 
best advantage in two arias from 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro, 
which followed a not altogether con- 
vincing reading of Ravel’s Shéhéra- 
zade. 

An 


Te promise the Baltimore Sym- 


with Elwood 
was given on 


opera concert, 
Gary, tenor, as soloist, 
Jan. 13. Sylvia Zaremba, playing 
Grieg’s A minor Piano Concerto, 
was the soloist for the Jan. 27 pro- 
gram. 

The Sunday concerts, sponsored by 
Baltimore’s bureau of music, depart- 
ment of recreation and parks, were 
tried at an afternoon hour this sea- 
son with considerable success. These 
four o'clock concerts, well liked by 
school students were in the nature 
of Pop programs. 

The visiting orchestras continued 
their series. The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra had Alexander Hilsberg as its 
conductor on Jan. 9, with Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, as soloist. Eugene Or- 
mandy conducted on Jan. 30. The pro- 
grams were the same as in the New 
York series. 

The National Symphony, 
Mitchell, 


Howard 
conductor, had Rudolf Fir- 
kusny, pianist, as soloist on Dec. 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Heitor 
Villa-Lobos were guest conductors 
on Jan. 8 and 22. The National Sym- 
phony also played for two perfor- 
mances of the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, on Jan. 24 and 25. The com- 
pany was much improved this year. 
The Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Leigh Martinet, director, gave 


Bizet’s Carmen as its first presenta- 
tion of the season, in the Polytechnic 
Institute Auditorium on Dec. 7 and 
8. As in the past, Rosa Ponselle not 
only coached the singers and assisted 
in the directing but also loaned—for 
the fourth act—the costume she had 
worn in her assumption of the title 
role at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The cast included Nicolina Carruba 
(Friday) and Kira Baklanova (Sat- 
urday) as Carmen, Eddy Ruhl as 
Don José, Matt Thomas as Escamillo, 
and Shakeh Vartenissian as Micaéla. 
An excellent children’s chorus from 
the Bryn Mawr School had been pre- 
pared by Nina Adamovitch and Eliz- 
abeth Merriam. 

There was some unevenness on 
opening night, but Mr. Martinet kept 


a firm hand from the beginning, 
Gradually the performance steadied. 
and gathered momentum, and there 
were moments of unmistakable vital- 
ity and expressiveness. Honors of the 
evening went to Miss Vartenissian 
for her sensitive characterization of 


Micaéla. Her warm, rich voice al- 
ways sounded well, and she never 
lost the simplicity of the country 
girl, Mr. Thomas, in his operatic de- 
but, exhibited a strong, opulent voice 
and an easy stage manner. 

The chorus, as has always been the 
case, was outstanding, and never clut- 
tered the stage. The orchestra, made 
up mostly of Baltimore Symphony 
players, gave a sympathetic accom- 
paniment. 

Concert activities have included a 
rewarding recital by Robert Casa- 
desus, pianist, who appeared on Lil- 
lian Powell Bonney’s series at the 
Lyric Theatre on Jan. 11. At the 
Peabody Conservatory Concert Hall, 
the Artist Series on Friday after- 
noons presented recitals by Gerard 
Souzay, baritone, on Jan. 25, and 
Benno Moiseiwitsch and Jorge Bolet 
pianists, on Jan. 11 and Feb. 1. 

Eugene Belt, organist, made an ex- 
cellent impression in his recital in 
the Brown Memorial Sunday after- 
noon series on Feb. 3 


—GEoRGE KENT BELLOWws 


St. Louis Symphony Gives 


Many Lecal Premieres 


new year by the St. Louis Sym- 

phony, on Jan. 5 and 6, brought 
Rudolf Firkusny as soloist in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory performance of 
Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto. 
Vladimir Golschmann conducted a fine 
accompaniment to the concerto and a 
thrilling presentation of Rachmani- 
noft’s Second Symphony, in which the 
orchestra was at its best. 

The orchestral program on Jan. 10 
and 11 included the local premiere of 
Max Brand’s The Wonderful One- 
Hoss Shay. The following week Felix 
Labunski’s Variations for Orchestra 
on an Original Theme was presented 
for the first time here. A lofty per- 
formance of Brahms’s Violin Concer- 
to with Nathan Milstein as soloist, and 
Mr. Golschmann’s continuously ab- 
sorbing version of Schubert’s great 
C major Symphony completed the 
program. David Diamond’s Overture 
to The Tempest was the new work 
in the Jan. 25 and 26 program. Arthur 
Grumiaux was heard in Chausson’s 
Poéme and Ravel’s Tzigane, and the 
orchestra played Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony magnificently. 

As guest conductor for the con- 
certs on Dec. 8 and 9, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos tested the flexibility and musi- 
cianship of the orchestra with a tax- 
ing program. St. Louisans had their 
first hearing of Krenek’s Elegy for 
String Orchestra, which was skill- 
fully played. The sudden illness of an 
essential first-chair musician necessi- 
tated the last-minute substitution of 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony for De- 
bussy’s La Mer, with only a limited 
time for its preparation. Conductor 
and orchestra were loudly acclaimed 
at its conclusion. 

Mr. Golschmann returned 
Dec. 14 and 15 program, in which 
Pedro Sanjuan conducted the first 
performance of his Ritual Symphony 
—La Macumba. Its two movements 
are based on Afro-Cuban ceremonial 
music. Eloise Polk, young St. Louis 
pianist, gave an intelligent and clearly 
defined performance of Chopin’s First 


[ first pair of concerts in the 


for the 


Piano Concerto in the Dec. 22 and 23 
program. 

The highlight of the Dec. 28 and 
29 program was the return to the 
podium of Rudolph Ganz, who was 
invited to conduct his former or- 
chestra in the first local performance 
of his Symphony Overture to an Un- 
written Comedy, Laughter . .. yet 
Love. An orchestral fanfare and 
rousing applause from the audience 
greeted the composer-conductor. Ar- 
cady Dubensky’s Suite for String Or- 
chestra, Anno 1600, also had its St. 
Louis premiere, led by Mr. Gol- 
schmann. A rich-toned performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony, 
and Isaac Stern’s masterful playing of 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole com- 
pleted the program. 

Pop concerts on Dec. 30 and Jan. 27 
were led by Harry Farbman. 

The result of careful direction on 
the part of the St. Louis Philhar- 
monic’s new conductor, Russell Ger- 
hart, was manifest in the group’s sec- 
ond concert of the season, on Jan. 24 
in Kiel Opera House. Mary Morris 
was the excellent soloist in Beetho- 
ven’s Fourth Piano Concerto. : 

A chamber group consisting of 
Ruth Budnevitch, pianist; Janos 
Scholz, cellist; Isadore Cohen, violin- 
ist; and Herbert Tichman, clarinetist, 
appeared on the Principia Course on 
Jan. 18. The St. Louis String Quartet 
with assisting artists, and the Hun- 
garian String Quartet have appeared. 

Recitalists have included Harry 
Weber, baritone; Ricardo Odnopos- 
off, violinist; William Schatzkamer, 
pianist; and Maria Kurenko, soprano. 

Beauty and simplicity marked a 
performance of Bach’s Christmas 
Oratorio by combined choral groups 
under the direction of William Heyne, 
with Dorothy Maynor, soprano, and 

Glenn Schnittke, tenor, as solois’s. 
The St. Louis Choral Society, directed 
by Walter H. Kappesser, again gave 
an uncut version of Handel’s Messiah. 
Leigh Gerdine conducted the Civic 
Chorus in a spirited program. 

—Hersert W. Cost 
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Metropolitan Auditions 


End in Tie for First Place 


tenor from New Orleans, and a 

29-year-old baritone from De- 
troit, tied for first place in the 1951-52 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air, which ended over the ABC Tele- 
vision and Radio Networks on April 1. 
Eleanor Steber, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan and herself a former win- 
oy on the program, presented checks 

2,000 each to Charles Anthony, 


if WO young men, a 22-year-old 


senor, and Arthur Vincent Budny, 
baritone, during the half-hour pro- 
gram. Miss Steber represented Ru- 


dolfé Bing, general manager of the 
company, who could not be present 
but who sent a message to the win- 
ners. “While it is true that not every 
winner on these auditions will become 
a niember of the Metropolitan Opera,” 
Mr. Bing’s message read, “it is equally 
correct to say that we are at all times 
searching for gifted new American 
singers, and that we shall be only too 
happy if some of these audition win- 
ners can be added to our roster.” 

\{r. Anthony, whose real name is 
Caruso, but who was advised, for ob- 
vicus reasons, not to use it, is a grad- 
uate of Loyola University in New Or- 
leans and has sung small roles with 
the New Orleans Opera Company. 
Mr. Budny, who works as a door as- 
se! ibler in Long Island City, N. Y., 
is a Marine Corps veteran and an 
alumnus of Wayne University and the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music. He 
has appeared with the Grant Park 
Opera Guild, singing Valentin § in 
Faust and small role in Madama 
Butterfly. 

“zio Pinza gave the television au- 
dience a treat on his RCA Victor 
show on March 28 by performing the 
entire last scene of Moussorgsky’s 
Boris Godunoff with complete staging. 
The scene took 22 minutes, and was 
carefully prepared and staged by 
Victor Andoga. A brilliantly colored 
setting and costumes designed by Mr. 
Andoga and executed by Ted Cooper, 
added to tie interest in the studio, 
which was NBC’s Center Theatre, 
and while the color did not show on 
the screen, it was evident that much 
thought had been given to the pictorial 
qualities of the scene. Mr. Pinza, 
who was in splendid voice and gave a 
deeply moving portrayal of the dying 
Tsar, had a small supporting cast of 
equal ability. Alessio de Paolis played 
the crafty Shuisky, and Nicola Mos- 
cona sang sonorously as Pimenn. Both 
are members of the Metropolitan, and 
both were colleagues of Mr. Pinza 
when the Moussorgsky opera was last 
presented there. The work was sung 
in Italian, as it had been at the Metro- 
politan; one could not but wish that 
an English translation had been em- 
ployed for the television audience. 
Donald Voorhees conducted the or- 
chestra, and there was a small chor- 
us of boyars—the weakest element in 
the production. Deems Taylor was 
the narrator. Mr. Pinza’s subsequent 
programs will originate from Holly- 
wood, where he is making a film. 

NBC’s TV Recital Hall, after be- 
ing shifted to various days and hours, 
has apparently found a home at last, 
on Sundays, at 3:30 p.m. EST. 
WPIX continues its series of Opera 
Cameos, on Sundays at 7:30 p.m. 
EST, employing many Metropolitan 
singers, as well as others, in half- 
hour operatic vignettes. 

In a commendable effort, to foster 
contemporary music, Oliver Daniel, 
cf the CBS music division, has been 
quietly at work all winter to induce 
composers to write for radio and 
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radio programs on his network to ac- 
cept their compositions. The scheme 
has worked very well, although no 
great fanfare has been made about it. 
Each of the established musical 
broadcasts on CBS—Alfredo Anto- 
nini’s String Serenade and his or- 
chestral programs; E. Power Bigg’s 
organ recitals; the Trinity Choir of 
St. Paul’s Chapel, conducted by An- 
drew Tietjen; and The Choraliers, 
conducted by Eugene Lowell—has 
listed a new work on almost every 
one of its programs since the plan 
began to operate. Among the com- 
posers are Robert Ward, Lou Harri- 
son, Robert McBride, Arthur Kreutz, 
Nicolai Berezowsky, Philip James, 
Goddard Lieberson, Normand Lock- 
wood, and many others. 

The success of the venture has led 
Mr. Antonini and Maurice Wilk, solo- 
ist of String Serenade, to invite young 
composers to submit further works, 
short pieces for violin and orchestra. 
To date, compositions by Roger Goeb, 
Everett Helm, and Arthur Berger 
have been heard, and Henry Cowell's 
Flirtatious Jig is scheduled for its 
premiere in mid-April. 


—QUAINTANCE EATON 


Season Closes 
For Detroit Symphony 


Detroit.—With the traditional play- 
ing of Auld Lang Syne at the end of 
its concert on March 6 the Detroit 
Symphony brought to a close its first 
season following its rebirth last Oc- 
tober. A standing audience vigorously 
applauded the final concert, under the 
baton of Victor de Sabata, and the 
orchestra joined in the applause. 

The program consisted of the Pas- 
torale from Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio, Schumann’s Rhenish Symphony, 
the first Detroit performance of Gior- 
gio Federico Ghedini’s Concert Piece, 
three dances from Falla’s The Three- 
Cornered Hat, and the Overture to 
Wagner’s Tannhauser. 

Mr. De Sabata has been engaged 
for one guest appearance next season, 
when Paul Paray will begin the first 
year of his three-year contract as resi- 
dent conductor of the orchestra. 

The last of the five Sunday Family 
Concerts by the Detroit Symphony, 
under the direction of its associate 
conductor, Valter Poole, was given on 
March 2. June Gardner, a competent 
Detroit soprano, appeared as soloist in 
excerpts from Strauss’s Fledermaus. 
The tonal quality of the orchestra was 
exceptional in a performance of Schu- 
bert’s Unfinished Symphony, and the 
second movement was especially well 
played. 


On March 8, the Chicago Sym- 
phony gave a highly satisfying con- 
cert at Masonic Auditorium, under 
the baton of Rafael Kubelik. The 


program included Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony; Martinu’s Double Con- 
certo for Two String Orchestras, Pi- 
ano, and Kettledrums; and Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis on 
Themes of Weber. The interpretation 
of the funeral march in the Eroica 
was most impressive. 

The first of four chamber-music 
concerts sponsored by the Detroit 
Public Library and free to the public, 
was presented on March 14. Many 
outstanding instrumentalists, including 
members of tne Detroit Symphony, 
are listed to appear in the series. 

—Dick FANDEL 





Gary Wagner 


Rudolf Bing (right), general manager of the Metropolitan Opera, con- 
gratulates this year's winners of the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air, Arthur Vincent Budny (left), baritone, and Charles Anthony, tenor 


JUGG Award Won 
By Rawn Spearman 


The fifth annual JUGG, Inc., award 
was won by Rawn Spearman, tenor. 
Judges for the final auditions were 
Bernard Taylor, Samuel Barlow, 
Richard Moses, Charlotte Murray, 
Gertrude Martin, and Carmen Shep- 
herd. As his reward Mr. Spearman 
will be presented in a Town Hall re- 
cital early next season. The young 
singer has been the recipient of the 
1949 Marian Anderson Award, the 


1950 Roland Hayes Award, and a 
John Hay Whitney Fellowship in 
1951. As winner of the American 


Theatre Wing Contest, he 
sored in a recital at 
year. 


Was spon- 
Times Hall last 


Strauss Society 
Formed in Berlin 


international Richard 
was organized here 
committee that in 
cludes Clemens Krauss; Karl Bohm; 
Rudolf Hartmann; Ernst Roth, of 
London; and Willi Schuh, of Zurich 
Leo Blech, André Francois-Poncet, 
Wilhelm Furtwangler, Maria Jeritza, 
Erich Kleiber, and Heinz Tietjen are 
members of the honorary committee 
The society will publish a news bul 
letin edited by Mr. Schuh, and it will 
sponsor musical events, the first of 
which are to be given here and in 
Munich. American conductors and 
artists have been invited to join the 
organization. 


3ERLIN.—An 
Strauss Society 
recently with a 
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FRITZBERGrians: 


"Demonstrated complete mastery of 
his instrument. Extraordinary musi- 





cianship." 

THE Nw YORK TRIO Y WHE first ogo of Boris 
FRITZ JAHODA ........ Koutzen’s Violin Concerto was 
RACHMAEL WEINSTOCK |||" * ‘Violte given in the Feb. 22 and 23 pro- 
WON UE SdesGdeehcecosenk cl Cello gram of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


conducted by Eugene Ormandy. The 
composer’s daughter, to whom the 
work is dedicated, played the solo 
part with enthusiasm and real ability. 
When a string snapped, bringing the 
music to a complete halt in the mid- 
dle of a movement, Miss Koutzen 
showed remarkable poise, seizing the 
violin of the acting concertmaster, 
David Madison, and continuing al- 
most immediately. The concerto con- 
tains brilliant passages and a second 
movement of considerable poetic 
beauty. The program also included a 
lustrous performance of Schubert’s 
great C major Symphony. 

On March 7 and 8, the orchestra 
ave the local premiere of Howard 

wanson’s Short Symphony, which 
made an excellent impression. Sibe- 
lius’ Fifth Symphony and the rarely 
performed love scene from Richard 
Strauss’s early opera Feuersnot con- 
tributed to a program of unusual in- 
terest. The closing suite from Fleder- 
maus gave one the feeling that Jo- 
hann Strauss’s charming operetta has 
been played to death lately. 

Nathan Milstein was soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in an all- 
Brahms program on March 10, 14, 
and 15. The violinist was heard to 
great advantage in the beloved con- 
certo, which he played with consum- 
mate style. Mr. Ormandy presented 
the Second Symphony and the Tragic 
Overture with assured manner, and 
the orchestra was in fine fettle. 

On March 21 and 22, Mr. Ormandy 
offered Roussel’s seldom heard suite 
from Le Festin de L’Araignée. The 
distinctive music seemed to catch the 
audience’s fancy. 

Alexander Hilsberg bade his fare- 
well to the Philadelphia Orchestra as 
its associate conductor in the March 
28 and 29 program. He will conduct 
in New Orleans next season. He se- 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 


Gives Koutzen Premiere 


lected Berlioz’ vast Symphonie Fan- 
tastique, admirably presented, as_the 
principal item in the concerts. The 
audience tendered him an affectionate 
tribute of approval. 

A distinguished program of choral 
music was heard at Temple Univer- 
sity on March 5. Elaine Brown lead 
the a cappella choir in Ralph Vaughan 
Williams’ Fantasia on the Old 104th 
Psalm Tune and Alberto Ginastera’s 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. The pro- 
gram began with a solid account of 
Anton Bruckner’s superb Mass in E 
minor. The Ginastera and Vaughan 
Williams pieces were superb for the 
first time here and provoked a desire 
to hear them again. 

The Little Orchestra Society of 
New York made its local bow here 
on March 6 at the Academy of Music, 
with Vronsky and Babin as soloists. 
A pleasant program of pieces by 
Haydn, Riisager, Lopatnikoff, and 
Wagner, led by Thomas Scherman, 
was heard by a good-sized audience. 
The duo-pianists shone to advantage 
in Bach’s lovely C major Concerto. 

On March 17, the New Chamber 
Orchestra of Philadelphia presented 
its final concert of the season, at the 
Academy of Music. Ifor Jones con- 
ducted a well chosen program, which 
included Pergolesi’s Concerto Grosso 
in F minor and Bach’s great Cha- 
conne, which emerged as a fitting cli- 
max to a successful season. Martha 
Massena, pianist, and members of the 
Curtis String Quartet, were heard in 
Fauré’s C minor Piano Quartet. 

The Singing Boys of Norway made 
their Philadelphia debut at the Acad- 
emy on March 19. This was a charm- 
ing occasion because of the pleasure 
given by the boys’ pure voices, under 
the leadership of Rangvald Bjarne. 

Mid-winter found opera in full 
swing in Philadelphia. On Feb. 26, 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera Com- 
pany offered Gounod’s Faust at the 
Academy of Music, with Helen Greco 
and Rudolf Petrak as the lovers. Miss 
Greco sang agreeably, and Petrak 
found his music congenial. Claudio 
Frigerio was the Valentin and Nor- 
man Scott the Mephistopheles. Yvonne 
Papkin sang well in her debut as 
Siébel. Rose Delmar, as Marthe, 
completed the cast under conductor 
Carlo Moresco. 

The same company reappeared at 
the Academy on March 11 with a 
production of La Traviata, whose 
bright particular element was the per- 
formance of Lucia Evangelista, a 
Violetta of superior attainments, who 
is rapidly becoming one of the most 
authentic impersonators of the Verdi- 
Dumas heroine. Robert Weede, as 
Germont, had a great success with Di 
Provenza il mar, and sang well all 
evening. Armando Cosentino, a young 
Philadelphia tenor, made a rather ten- 
tative debut as Alfredo. Michael Lep- 
ore conducted with fine results. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
the Matinee Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia presented an operatic double 
bill, with scenery, costumes, and or- 
chestra, in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel. These were 
Massenet’s La Navarraise and Wolf- 
Ferrari's The Secret of Suzanne. La 
Navarraise had not been heard here 
in over thirty years. This little pow- 
der keg of an opera, which has served 
such luminaries as Emma _ Calvé, 
Geraldine Farrar, and Mary Garden 
in the past, was well conducted by 
Henri Elkan, who was fortunate in 





PENNSYLVANIA WELCOME 


Chloe Owen, soprano, is greeted 
by Ned Winslow, president of the 
Punxsutawney Community Concert 
Association, before her recital 


having the young and talented so- 
prano Leslie Alyanakian in the role 
of Anita. A convincing actress of 
genuine temperament, she displayed a 
large voice capable of decided climac- 
tic effect. Lloyd Oostenburg was also 
fine in the tenor role of Araquil. 
Other singers were Eugene King, 
Peter Binder, and Paul Pomo. Mr. 
Binder and Helena Rubinstein did 
not nearly exhaust the charms of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s lovely little opera. 

The Dra-Mu Opera Company, Phil- 
adelphia’s all-Negro group, presented 
Carmen on March 14 in the Academy 
of Music. Mr. Elkan conducted a 
performance of genuine merit. Au- 
drey Vanterpool was a pretty and 
convincing Carmen and Joseph Lips- 
comb a sincere and forceful Dan 
José. Willa Mae Brown was an ap- 
pealing Micaéla and Robert Watson 
a dashing Toreador. Eloise Owens, 
Emily Williams, Robert Habershaw, 
George Dorsey, and Holton Hacket 
were others who contributed strongly 
to a fine evening. 

On March 18, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company visited the Academy 
with its well balanced performance 
of Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro, un- 
der the guiding hand of Fritz Reiner. 
Mildred Miller made her local debut 
as Cherubino, scoring a success with 
her pert impersonation. Others have 
negotiated the music more smoothly. 
Victoria de los Angeles sang Porgi 
amor beautifully, but was disappoint- 
ing in Dove sono, where her lovely 
tones became constricted and un- 
steady. Cesare Siepi, new here as 
Figaro, made an admirable impres- 
sion; so did Giuseppe Valdengo as 
Almaviva. Nadine Conner was one 
of the evening’s joys as Susanna. 

The Philadelphia La Scala company 
once more appeared at the Academy 
on March 27, offering a routine per- 
formance of Il Trovatore, staged in a 
fin-de-siécle manner. However, rou- 
tine could not apply to Fedora Bar- 
bieri’s vigorous, incisive Azucena or 
to Frank Guarrera’s excellently sung 
Count di Luna. This was Mr. Guar- 
rera’s second performance of the role 
on any stage (he had sung it in Cin- 
cinnati once last summer), and in 
style and ease of manner he proved 
impressive. June Kelly was an agree- 
able Leonora, with 1e genuinely 
fine moments, as in the Miserere. 
Francesco Battaglia, veteran tenor, 
found Manrico a little more than he 
could manage, even with a pitched- 
down Di quella pira, where he gave 
his all. Tomaso Cavada was a heavy- 
voiced Ferrando, and Carlo Moresco 
conducted. 

—Max DE SCHAUENSEE 


Brevard Festival 
To Run for Three Weeks 


Brevarp, N. C.—The 1952 Brevard 
Music Festival will be extended to 
include nine concerts, which are to 
be given between Aug. 8 and 24. 
Previous festivals have lasted only 
two weeks. 
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(Continued from page 7) 

ently for holders of special tickets, 
very few of which had apparently 
been given out. Just before the con- 
cert began, the harassed attendants 
threw open this balcony, in response 
to some mysterious signal, and a sec- 
ond stampede occurred. 


HOSE who found seats heard a 

long program of variable quality 
presented by the public schools of 
Philadelphia and sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Bulletin. Mr. Wersen 
was musical director. The first third 
of the program was given over to the 
Senior High School Orchestra, which 
played Goldmark’s Sakuntala Over- 
ture and accompanied nine-year-old 
Susan Starr in the third movement 
of Beethoven’s Second Piano Con- 
certo and Joseph Plon in the third 
movement of D’Indy’s Symphony on 
a French Mountain Air. Between 
concerto movements, the orchestra 
and the All-Philadelphia Elementary 
School Chorus gave the American 
premiere of an “original overture,” I 
Hear America Singing, with inter- 
ludes and choral arrangements of 
folk songs by Felix Molzer and or- 
chestration by Al Boss. A mere pot- 
pourri, sketchily thrown together, it 
seemed hardly deserving of the term 
“original” or of the commission it re- 
ceived. 

A mixed chorus of several hundred 
children from eight school choirs took 
over the stage for the second part 
of the program, complemented by 
dancers from the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls and the Central High 
School for Boys, with Florence Mar- 
tin Armstrong as_ choreographer. 
huge ensemble performed a 
thirty-minute work by Roy Ringwald, 
set to the patriotic poems of twenty 
American poets. Its pretentiousness 
was heightened by copious narrative, 
delivered by Fred Waring. Asa feat 
of memorization, and of good choral 
singing, it was mountainous; as a 
work of art, it was mouselike. The 
musical setting was of the slick va- 
riety heard in popular radio programs, 
and the choreography was, at best, 
rudimentary. It requires considerable 
nerve to attempt a patriotic work of 
any scope, and more than a little 
genius to write a successful one. 

The program was too long by a 
third. That third contained a_folk 
piece by Ernst Bacon entitled From 
These States, danced by senior high 
school students, with choreography by 
Gertrude Green; Gessler’s Bless the 
Lord, O My Soul, and McDonald’s 
God Give Us Men, sung by the 
Senior High School Chorus, under F. 
Edna Davis; and a danced version 
(arranged by Reibold-Dykema) of 
Liszt’s Les Préludes, entitled Pre- 
ludes to Eternity, sung by the chorus, 
with choreography by Virginia Lin- 
genfelder. This was the seventh an- 
nual Schools on Parade program. 


ON the morning of March 25, dele- 
gates were up and at their self- 
imposed labors once more at 8:30, 
with an NSBOVA open forum, un- 
der Mr. Harrell’s direction, and a 
choral technique clinic, conducted by 
Harry Wilson, of Columbia University 
Teachers College. Marion Flagg, of 
Dallas, presided at the latter, and 
there was a short program by the 
Huntington High School Choir of 


Newport News, Va., led by Mozart 
T. Frazer. 
The Music in Education special 


meetings at the same time included 
a resumption of the work of the in- 
ternational relations committee, with 
Miss Pitts presiding. Harold Spivacke, 
chief of the music division of the Li- 
brary of Congress, was panel chair- 
man, and the speakers were those of 
the previous meeting. A viola recital 
by Mr. Shore was a pleasant musical 
Oasis. There were also sessions on 
Music in Rural Education, with 
Thomas Annett, of Wisconsin State 
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College, presiding, and music by the 


Lower Merion Senior High School 
A Cappella Choir, Gerald H. 
Woerner, conductor ; Music Education 
and the Handicapped, with Harriet 
Nordholm, of Michigan State Col- 
lege, presiding, and music by the 
Overbrook School for the Blind, 
Philadelphia, Harry N. Becker, con- 
ductor; Supervision of Music Edu- 
cation, with Lorrain E. Watters, of 
Des Moines, presiding, and music by 
the All Philadelphia Junior High 
School Orchestra, George P. Spang- 
ler, conductor; a piano demonstration 
and clinic, with Fay Templeton 
Frisch, of New Rochelle, N. Y., pre- 
siding; and a meeting of the string 
teachers with the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchandise to dis- 
cuss orchestra equipment and uni- 
forms. 

A final meeting of 
formed committee on music litera- 
ture, composition, and theory com- 
pleted the early morning’s work. At 
this session the level to which public- 
school thinking has descended was re- 
vealed both by the general tone of 
the discussion and by several specific 
instances. The members were asked 
if they thought the subject a killer 
of the love and enjoyment of music. 
It was argued that children should 
not be taught the names of chords 
for fear of frightening them away 
from music. “Is musical literacy 
based on technical knowledge?” and 
“What background is necessary to 
‘composition’?” were two of the 
broad questions for which no answer 
was forthcoming. The members 
heard a short program by the Temple 
University A Cappella Choir, Elaine 
Brown, conductor. Mr. Bishop was 
a guest participant in the panel. 


THE general session at the Acad- 
emy of Music at 10:30 drew a 
large crowd to attend the discussion of 
a provocative topic, Music and Amer- 
ican Youth. The session, however, 
offered further evasions of the sub- 
ject of music, and placed its emphasis 
entirely on social, “spiritual,” and 
community values. But William Schu- 
man, president of the Juilliard School 
of Music, departed from the official 
line and called for a re-examination 
by each teacher of his own musicality. 
“The individual contribution is impor- 
tant,” he declared. “Each of you 
should think of yourself as an artist. 


the newly- 


Teachers are too preoccupied with 
techniques.” 
Karl D. Ernst, of Portland, Ore., 


led the discussion that followed, in 
which Joseph E. Maddy, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and L. Bruce 
Jones, of Louisiana State University, 
were the representative educators. Al- 
so involved were Mrs. J. W. Heylum, 


of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Oak Park, Ill.; Tomika 
Masui, a student at New York Uni- 
versity; and Dorothy Barentin, a stu- 
dent at Germantown High School, 
Philadelphia. Miss Barentin, in speak- 
ing of her pleasant experience as a 
member of the high school orchestra, 
dwelt only upon the social aspect of 
it. Wayne S. Hertz, of Central 
Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, presided. Music by Bon- 
neau, Hassler-Bach, Corelli-Rasmus- 


sen, Gardner Read, Robert Beadell, 
and Don Gillis was played by the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Brass En- 


semble, Ernest N. Glover, conductor. 

The general session at 2:00 con- 
tinued to emphasize the tangential in- 
terests of the conference. The topic 
was The Contribution of Music to 
Adult Living. Mrs. Bertha W. 
Bailey, of New York University, pre- 
sided; Miss Hood introduced the sub- 
ject, and Howard Y. McClusky, of 
the University of Michigan, spoke on 
the “healing and binding” effect of 
music and its importance in releasing 
tension. He advocated “putting the 
expert in his place,” and said that 
“music must belong to the masses.” 
He urged teachers to teach “as if the 
young had a future—constantly to re- 
late the young person to his surround- 
ings and to assume some respensibility 
for his continuation of skills after 
leaving school.” Music’s challenge is 
“to sweeten life, in the present frag- 
mentation of homes and communities,” 
he concluded. 

Hazel Nohavec Morgan, of Cleve- 
land, music education chairman of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 


led the discussion that followed. 
Other participants were Jesse L. 
Lasky, of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, wno 


told of his plans for a technicolor 
film, The Big Brass Band; Sigmund 
Spaeth, of New York; John C. Ken- 
del, vice-president of the American 
Music Conference, Chicago; and Al- 
bert P. Stewart, of Purdue Uni- 
versity. The Cornell College Choir, 
of Mount Vernon, Iowa, sang part of 
the program it later gave in New 
York, under June McConlogue. Two 
works by Norman Dello Joio—one of 
which, The Blue Bird, was dedicated 
to the choir and given its first per- 
formance—were especially effective. 


A CHORAL techniques clinic occu- 

pied the afternoon for those 
concerned with the subject. Mr. Zim- 
merman and Maynard Klein, of the 
University of Michigan, officiated. The 
energetic choir from Cut Bank, Mont., 
was again the musical attraction. 
Meanwhile, special meetings on organ 
music, instrumental music, wind and 
percussion instrument instruction, films 
in education, music in the junior col- 





NEW ARRIVAL 


Jeno Takacs, Austrian pianist and composer, is welcomed as he arrives 


to join the faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Rudolph Benson 


From left 


to right are Luther A. Richman, director and faculty dean; Mrs. Takacs; 
Mr. Takacs; and Thomas Hogan, Jr., president of the board of trustees 





lege, in the junior high school, and 
in the elementary school, and a piano 
instruction forum drew specialists in 
each field. Highlights were the speech 
by the new president, Ralph E. Rush, 
for the junior high school group; 
talks on film music by Godfrey Elliott, 
of Young America Films, New York, 
and Mrs. Marie Hamilton, editor of 
Film Music Notes, New York; a 
discussion on music in the Orient by 
Max Krone, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, and the dem- 
onstration of string class teaching by 
James E. Griggs, director of the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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San Antonio 
Symphony Ends 
Thirteenth Season 


San Antonio.—The fifteenth and 
final subscription concert of the San 
Antonio Symphony series closed its 
thirteenth season, the first under the 
direction of Victor Alessandro, on 
March 15. A near capacity audience 
expressed appreciation of conductor 
and orchestra with a rising ovation. 
The program presented Mendels- 
sohn’s Overture to A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Whittemore and 
Lowe, duo-pianists, as soloists in 
Britten’s Scotch Ballad and Saint- 
Saéns’ Carnival of Animals; and 


Respighi’s Roman Festival. Paul 
Burke’s cello solo in The Swan was 
praiseworthy. 


The Jan. 26 program offered the 
world premiere of Dohnanyi’s Second 
Violin Concerto. A highly interesting 
work, it was given a masterly per- 
formance by Frances Magnes, for 
whom it was written. In other pro- 
grams William Primrose was the 
soloist in the first local hearing of 
Barték’s Viola Concerto; Vladimir 
Horowitz received an unprecedented 


ovation after his performance in 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Piano 
Concerto; and a_ presentation of 


Sibelius’ Second Symphony displayed 
the orchestra most advantageously. 

Notably excellent was the appear- 
ance of the San Antonio High School 
Chorus in Howard Hanson’s Drum 
Taps. Sgt. Charles Beall was the 
baritone soloist. Jorge Bolet was 
heard in Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody on 
a Theme by Paganini. Leland Lincoln 
was the oboist in Kilpatrick’s Ro- 
manza for Oboe and Strings. Leopold 
La Fosse, concertmaster, played Pro- 
kofieff’s First Violin Concerto with 
noteworthy success. Arthur Fiedler 
was guest conductor for the Jan. 19 
program, and the Singing Airmen, 
under Chief Warrant Officer Samuel 
Kurtz, who directed both orchestra 
and chorus, presented an engaging 
song group. 

San Antonio’s eighth opera season, 
with Mr. Alessandro conducting for 
the first time, came to a triumphant 
close on Feb. 17 and was pronounced 
the most successful financially to date. 
Audience totaled 18,872. ; 

Tosca, given on opening night, 
benefited from the remarkable vocal 
and histrionic art of Dorothy Kirsten 


in the title role. Mario del Monaco 
was acclaimed as Cavaradossi, and 
Walter Cassel made an_ excellent 


Scarpia. Lloyd Harris achieved suc- 
cess in the roles of the Sacristan and 
the Jailer. Lizbeth Pritchett was the 
Shepherd. 

In Faust, Eugene Conley was some- 
what undistinguished in the name 
part, and Frances Yeend, invariably 
beautiful vocally, seemed unsuited to 
other phases of the role of Mar- 
guerite. George London was lustily 
applauded as Mephistopheles; Mr. 
Cassell scored as Valentine; Miss 
Pritchett was a praiseworthy Siébel, 
and the roles of Wagner and Marthe 
were proficiently filled by Emile 
Renan and Mary Kreste. 

Cavalleria Rusticana was sung by 
Herva Nelli, a highly satisfactory 
Santuzza ; Robert Rounseville, a 
Turiddu of vocal charm and personal 
grace; Claudio Frigerio, an adequate 
Alfio; Miss Pritchett, a capable and 
attractive Lola; and Miss Kreste, an 
admirable Mamma Lucia. In the com- 
panion piece, Pagliacci, Ramon Vinay 
created a lasting impression as Canio. 
Eva Likova’s vocal and _ physical 
beauty made her a winning Nedda. 
Frank Guarrera_as Tonio, Joseph 
Weinhold as Silvio, and Leslie 
Chabay as Beppe were all commend- 
able. 

_ The Bartered Bride closed the 
festival. Jarmila Novotna as Marie, 
Rudolf Petrak as Jenik, Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Kezel, Mr. Renan as 
Kruschina, Miss Kreste as Ludmila, 
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Mr. Harris as Micha, Miss Pritchett 
at Hata, Mr. Chabay as Vashek, 
George Tallone as the Ringmaster, 
and Miss Likova as Esmeralda were 
all excellently cast. Miss Novotna 
sang an aria in Czech in deference to 
the large attendance from the local 
Czech colony. 

The well-drilled chorus, directed by 
Charles Stone, and the notably fine 
ballet, directed by Ruth Russell Mat- 
lock, added immeasurably to the en- 
joyment of the performances. The 
scenic effects designed by Peter Wolf 
merited commendation, and Anthony 
L. Stivanello managed the staging 
skillfully. Mr. Alessandro’s conduct- 
ing deserved the highest praise. 

—GENEVIEVE TUCKER 


Mills College 
Gives Premiere 
Of 43-Tone Score 


OAKLAND, CALIF.— The premiere 
performances of William Butler 
Yeats’s King Oedipus, with a score 
by Harry Partch composed in his 43- 
tone scale for his unique instruments, 
filled the Mills College concert hall on 
three successive nights in March. The 
composer, co-operating with Arch 
Lauterer of the drama department and 
Edith Weiner of the dance depart- 
ment, trained Mills students to play 
his development of the kithara, a mod- 
ified reed organ, string instruments, 
three massive marimbas of unique de- 
sign, and glass bowls struck with 
hammers. Vocal roles were performed 
mainly by residents from outside the 
college; small vocal and dance cho- 
ruses were performed by students. 

Partch has evolved his 43-tone scale 
of mathematically and, he _ believes, 
aurally “just” tones in thirty years of 
experimentation. He has dispensed 
with the tempered scale and, in vocal 
music, endeavored to use “only the 
accents natural to impassioned speech.” 

This first full-scale public perform- 
ance of his work indicated its valid 
interest as music per se and also its 
sensitive flexibility for the creation 
and enhancement of mood and tension 
in drama and dance. Audiences seemed 
to find the score surprisingly accessible 
and often of haunting beauty. 

This season has found many major 
concert attractions diverted to the 
large new auditoriums in Berkeley and 
Richmond, rather than to Oakland 
proper. Odakland’s 1,950-seat Audi- 
torium Theatre has been found eco- 
nomically disadvantageous for man- 


agements presenting artists in the 
higher fee brackets, and the larger 
Auditorium Arena is unsuitable for 


concerts. Appearances by major art- 
ists and ensembles have been spon- 
sored largely by the Oakland Civic 
Music Association, whose subscribers 
fill to capacity the 3,000-seat Oakland 
High School auditorium. There is a 
waiting list of people applying for 
membership in the association. 

Although Mills College is celebrat- 
ing its centenary, fewer concerts than 
usual have been scheduled because of 
the pressure of other collegiate events. 
The Associated Students thus far have 
presented Yaltah Menuhin, pianist, 
and Michael Mann, violist; the Hun- 
garian Quartet; Morley and Gearhart, 
duo-pianists; a number of student 
concerts; and a recital by Egon Petri, 
pianist-in-residence. 

The Oakland Symphony, conducted 
by Orley See, introduced a Fantasy 
Concerto, for piano and string orches- 
tra, by Grace Becker Vamos, of San 
Francisco. The piano soloist was 
Florence Stage, also of San Fran- 
cisco. While the work lacked over-all 
unity and its orchestral texture was 
somewhat tenuous, it had much bril- 
liant work for the pianist and some 
interesting rhythmic ideas. John 
Creighton Murray, violinist, was so- 
loist in the orchestra’s first concert of 
the season, and Carl Palangi, bass, in 
the third. 

The Oakland centennial, celebrating 
the signing of the city charter in May, 


1852, will be observed with at least 
forty events of various kinds, includ- 
ing two concerts each by the Oakland 
Symphony and Oakland Orpheus, a 
male chorus directed by Mynard Jones. 
Plans have also been announced ten- 
tatively for a historical pageant, com- 
bining choral, instrumental, and dance 
expression, to be presented on a float- 
ing stage on Lake Merritt in June. 
Oakland Park Board’s plans for the 
summer at Woodminster Amphithea- 
tre include, thus far, two symphony 
concerts, with vocal and instrumental 
soloists to be chosen by audition, and 
three musical comedies, using local 
talent. 
—CLIFFORD GESSLER 


American University 
To Sponsor Concerts 


WaASHINGTON.— American Univers- 
ity has announced that beginning with 
the 1952-53 concert season it will add 
the presentation of two major con- 
cert series in Constitution Hall to its 
regular activities. For the past three 
seasons both series have been offered 
by the Hayes Concert Bureau, whose 
owner, Patrick Hayes, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the new 
university enterprise for a term of 
five years. 


Prades Festival 
To Be Held in Abbey 


Prapes, France.—The Prades Fes. 
tival of 1952, under the direction of 
Pablo Casals, will be held from June 
15 through 29. Eight concerts will 
be given on alternate nights in. the 
ancient Abbey of St. Michel de Cuxa. 
Music by Bach, Brahms, Schubert, 
and Schumann will be presented. 

The performers will include Maria 
Stader, soprano; Jennie Tourel, mez- 
zo-soprano; Dame Myra Hess, Mi- 
eczyslaw Horszowski, Eugene Isto- 
min, and Leopold Mannes, pianists; 
Alexander Schneider, Francine Sor. 
bets-Fras, Isaac Stern, and Joseph 
Szigeti, violinists; Milton Katims and 
Milton Thomas, violists; Mr. Casals 
Madeline Foley, Maud Tortelier, ani 
Paul Tortelier, cellists; John Wum- 
mer, flutist; and Laila Storch, oboist 


Harrison To Conduct 
In Oklahoma Next Season 


OKtAHoMA City—The Oklahoms 
City Symphony has announced tha 
Guy Fraser Harrison, who succeded 
Victor Alessandro as its musica’ di- 
rector last year, will conduct the 
orchestra during the 1952-53 season 





Obituaries 


BERNHARDINE VON FLOTOW 


INNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA.—Bernhardine 
von Flotow, sister of the opera com- 
poser, died here early in February. 
When her brother died in 1883, she 
inherited a reputed $2,000,000 in royal- 
ties from her brother’s operas, which 
included the popular Martha and Ales- 
sandro Stradella. The inflation after 
the first World War left her virtuaily 
penniless, and she earned her living 
by painting. She lost her eyesight in 
1943, making her removal to the city 
poorhouse necessary. 


MRS. HOWARD R. THATCHER 


BartrmoreE. — Mrs. Howard R. 
Thatcher, former concert singer and 
wife of the Baltimore composer, or- 


ganist, conductor, and teacher, died 
here on Feb. 11. 
EDITH SINKINS 
Van Nuys, Catir.—Edith Sarah 


Jane Sinkins, 74, concert violinist 
known professionally as Nadia Sylva, 
died here on Jan. 30. Born in Brus- 
sels, she was a child prodigy and a 
pupil of Max Bruch and Joseph 
Joachim. She achieved her greatest 
success in England around the turn 
of the century. She was the widow 
of Charles Sinkins, her concert mana- 
ger, who died in 1947. She is sur- 
vived by her sister, Marguerita Sylva, 
former opera singer, who now lives in 
North Hollywood. 


MRS. FRANK H. DAMROSCH 


Mrs. Frank H. Damrosch, 89, 
widow of the music educator who 
founded the Institute of Musical Art 
(later the Juilliard School of Music), 
died at her home in New York on 
March 15. 


ARTHUR E. NEWSTEAD 


Arthur E. Newstead, 70, a member 
of the piano faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music for 35 years, died 
at his home in New York on April 1. 
English born, he made concert tours 
of Europe and South America before 
becoming an instructor at Juilliard. 


AMELIA SEEBOLD 


Amelia Seebold, 92, former opera 
and concert singer and more recently 
a teacher of music and voice, died at 
her home in New York on March 23. 
She studied with the Italian composer 
Giuseppe Lamberti and made her debut 
at the Royal Opera House in Berlin 
at the age of eighteen. After giving 
concerts in Europe, she came to the 


United States in 1885 to continue her 
career as a singer. 
CLARA LANE MURRAY 


WrntHrop, Mass. — Clara 1 ane 
Murray, 87, former opera singer, lied 
at her home here on March 15. A na- 
tive of Ellsworth, Me., she began sing- 
ing on the stage when she was Six- 
teen. She and her late husband, |ohr 
K. Murray, were known as The Idols 


of Boston, and in their 57 years off 
together in 12)f 


marriage appeared ; 
roles in grand opera and comic opera 


MARY ANDERSON LUCAS 


Mary Anderson Lucas, 70, com- 
poser, died in England on Jan. 14. She 
lived in almost monastic seclusion, an¢ 
her output was relatively small, but 
three of her works—Flute Concert 
3allet Prelude, and Circus Suite— 
were recently performed in England 
and her string quartets have won fa- 
vorable comment. 


CHARLES A. SHELDON, JR. 


ATLANTA.—Charles A. Sheldon, Jr 
66, for many years a leading organis: 
in this city, died here on Feb. 10. He 
had been municipal organist of At 
lanta since 1914, and he was organist 
and choirmaster of the First Presby- 
terian Church and organist of | the 
Peachtree Jewish Temple. Besides 
giving recitals and playing on_ the 
radio, Mr. Sheldon designed organs 
having more than 65 instruments to 
his credit. He taught at Columbia 
Theological Seminary, in Decatur 
and composed anthems and 
music. 


orgal 


LEONHARD DEUTSCH 


Leonhard Deutsch, 65, musicologis! 
and teacher, died at his home in New 
York on Feb. 25. Born in Vienna, he 
came to this country in 1939. He 
edited several collections of folk songs 
including A Treasury of the World’ 
Finest Folk Songs, published in 1942 
and established a method of pian 
study based on Adlerian psychology it 
his Guided Sight Readings, publishec 
in 1950. 


CARL W. GRIMM 


CINCINNATI.—Carl W. Grimm, 88 
music teacher and authority on music 
harmony and theory, died here on Feb 
25. A former president of the Ohi 
Music Teachers Association, he had 
taught piano, organ, and theory if 
Cincinnati for many years, and liad 
written several books on harmony. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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CIVIC APPROVAL 





Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony, receives an of- 


ficial greeting from Arthur Frawley, 
the orchestra gave a concert in the 
Music Association. In the center is 


New Zealand 


(Continued from page 9) 
hilarating season under Sir Bernard 
Heinze, of Melbourne, there has been 
no y siting guest conductor for eigh- 
teen months. Whether this is policy 
or economy is not clear; even as 
economy the practice may defeat it- 
self. Metropolitan audiences have seen 
the orchestra very much alive on 
some occasions, and they stay away 
disconsolately when it droops. 

More than anyone else, Vernon 
Grifiths has helped revive New Zea- 
land’s general orchestral life, which 
petered out in the 1920s but each year 
shows growing vitality on the junior 
level. His book An Experiment in 
School Music-Making tells how he 
trained a large orchestra in a Dunedin 
i day-school. Music 
he used there has been republished 
overseas and used by overseas schools, 
including the Dalton Schools in New 


York. Professor Griffiths infects 
others with his cheerful assumption 
that almost every young person can 


play and wants to. One of his trainees, 
Frank Calloway, carries on in Dune- 
din; another, Ralph Lilly, has made 
great headway at Nelson College, the 
first boys’ school to undertake orches- 
tral music. Nelson College has a 
massed orchestra of 130, a senior or- 
chestra of seventy, interhouse orches- 
tral competitions, and a post-school or- 
chestra. The enterprise causes an up- 
heaval of curriculum that only excep- 
tional headmasters will face; but 
schools venturing upon it are scat- 
tered through the country, and they 
usually do it well. The Auckland 
Junior Symphony, whose excellence in 
its second season has surpassed its 
founders’ expectations, is formed of 
post-school pupils, with an upper age 
limit of 25, and was conceived as a 
training ground for senior orches- 
tras. But there are not enough older 
players to form them. This is the 
first full symphony orchestra Auck- 
land has been able to assemble in 
nearly twenty years, and it may be left 
to mature while others are formed for 
the younger players queuing up at its 
doors. 


HE death of the bass Oscar 

Natzka in New York last fall was 
a shock to New Zealanders, to whom 
the overseas life of their sons is 
almost as real as anything that hap- 
pens here. Mr. Natzka returned for 
concerts in 1940 and 1949, and his re- 
cordings are heard frequently on the 
radio. 3orn on a farm south of 
Auckland, he was a blacksmith at fif- 
teen. He was sent overseas in his 
twenties by a group of Auckland 
citizens, whom he later repaid. New 
Zealand has no opera, yet Mr. Natzka 
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mayor of Lynn, Mass., at the time 
series sponsored by the Lynn Civic 
Amos Russell, association president 


went straight to principal roles at 
Covent Garden after only three years 
at the Royal College of Music, in 
London. His success has profoundly 
changed the prospects of our young 
singers, as Nellie Melba’s changed the 
Australian scene years ago. To decide 
to train for opera, perhaps without 
having seen one, and to commit one- 
self to the other side of the world, at 
a cost of up to two thousand pounds, 
requires something of Dick Whitting- 
ton’s spirit. Public sympathy, how- 
ever, is growing. In local competitions 
the biggest prizes, and the most hope- 
ful audiences, are those of the aria 
contests. 

Inia Te Wiata, baritone, who sang 
John Bunyan in Vaughan Williams’ 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, is the first 
Maori to appear at Covent Garden. 
Mr. Te Wiata was a freezing-works 
hand in south Auckland when he was 
heard at a country smoke concert by 
an amateur who persuaded him to go 
overseas and persuaded the public to 
help him. Maoris are natural singers, 
but their ambitions are not easily 
aroused by anything outside their own 
rich culture. 

When Mina Foley’s well-trained 
coloratura blossomed suddenly, she be- 
came the most promising soprano New 
Zealand has yet produced. At twenty 
she was runner-up and youngest 
finalist in the 1950 Melbourne Sun 
aria contest. Auckland citizens sub- 
scribed to a public fund, and after an 
unprecedented series of farewell con- 
certs, including one with the National 
Orchestra, she left for Italy, win- 
ning an Italian Government scholar- 
ship in London on the way. Her voice 
is accurate, dazzling, and fluid, rang- 
ing from G below middle C to the C 
three octaves above. Her essentially 
operatic personality rises to a big 
occasion, and she can create a dra- 
matic illusion. Miss Foley was taught 


voice, piano, cello, and theory by Sis- 
ter Mary Leo, head of St. Mary’s 
Convent Music College, Auckland, 


where there are a remarkable choir 
and string orchestra and an all-round 
musical life. 

The enthusiasm over Miss Foley 
showed that the government’s bursary 
system has not dulled the public’s joy 
in direct sponsorship—and in being a 
jump ahead of the authorities. But 
only a few kinds of talent are likely 
to appeal publicly at the time when 
young musicians need help, and it does 
not suit all temperaments to be helped 
in this way. In 1951, government 
bursaries were reduced to five a year 
for all branches of music, including 
composition—a meager number for a 
country where there are no academies 
and all advanced students must go 
overseas. This leaves no margin for 
chance, and does not even train enough 
musicians for the posts waiting here. 


Although the previous government's 
awards may have seemed lavish and 
casually made, more than five re- 
cipients a year have distinguished 
themselves, often in ways that may 
keep them permanently on the other 
side of the world. 


Phoenix Group 
Shows Progress 
In Latest Season 





PHoENIx.—In the fifth season of 
its existence the Phoenix Symphony 
has proven on more than one occasion 
that it is definitely coming into its 
own. In his three years with the 
orchestra Robert Lawrence has man- 
aged to build a sensitive, well-bal- 
anced instrument and has conducted a 
varied list of familiar and novel 
works. 

Patrons have heard Brahms’s First 
Symphony approached with a matur- 
ity of style that was a far cry from 
a performance two seasons ago of 
3rahms’s Second Symphony. Jascha 
Veissi gave a superb performance of 
Walton’s Viola Concerto. After labor- 
ing through two little known concert 
arias by Mozart, Herva Nelli sang 
excerpts from Norma and Otello with 
great fluency and emotional wormth. 
Joseph Schuster gave a memorable 
performance of the Dvorak Cello 
Concerto, and the orchestra rose to 
new heights in a crystal-clear, beauti- 


fully colored rendition of Debussy’s 
Iberia. In the March concert, in 
Schubert’s C major Symphony the 


orchestra did some of its best play- 
ing to date. A novelty was Bernard 
Rogers’ The Raising of Lazarus, dat- 
ing from 1929, when apparently the 
composer had little idea of what in- 
tervals or registers the human voice 
could cope with. The Arizona State 
College Chorus, directed by George 
Munns; the orchestra; and the solo- 
ists — Blanche Smathers, soprano; 
Lillie King Shaw, contralto; and 
William Olvis, tenor—rose admirably 
to the occasion. 

The Phoenix Opera Company, un- 
der the persevering direction of Lois 
Albright, has spent a busy season pre- 
paring and performing such diverse 
works as Naughty Marietta and La 
Traviata. The productions have been 
characterized by excellent dramatic 
training, effective sets, handsome 
tuming, and casts of ambitious, hard- 
working, promising young singers. 

Mrs. Archer Linde brought an in- 


cos- 


teresting collection of people and 
music in her annual concert series. 
The Arizona Friends of Music pre- 
sented four evenings of chamber mu- 
sic ranging from Haydn to Hinde- 
mith. The Musicians’ Club, a monu- 
mental organization, made the wise 


decision to limit its recitals to one a 
month and thereby improved the per- 
formance level and increased attend- 
ance. Excellent performances were 
given by those from whom they were 
expected. Two newcomers — Corleen 
Wells, New York soprano, and War- 
ren. Wirtz, Midwest pianist, have 
added interest to the programs. 
—THyYRA PLISKE 


Kansas City Philharmonic 
To Give Operas Next Season 


Kansas City, Mo.— The 1952-53 
season of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic is to be extended from twenty 


to 22 weeks to provide for the presen- 
tation of two operas following the 
close of its regular series of concerts. 
The operas, which will be sung in 
English, are to be selected from a list 
of popular favorites. Hans Schwieger 
will conduct both works, and major 
roles will be sung by artists from the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. Two 
performances of each work will be 
given. Mr. Schwieger recently signed 
a three-year contract to continue as 
conductor of the orchestra. 
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NEW MUSIC REVIEWS 





New Vocal Compositions 
By Hageman and Others 


Songs by Richard Hageman, Clare 
Goodhall, Gordon Young, and Wil- 
lard Sektberg have recently been pub- 
lished. They are issued by Galaxy 
Music Corporation. Hageman’s song, 
Is It You? is a setting of verse by 
Robert Nathan for high voice. It be- 
gins in a quiet mood but rises to a 
ringing climax on the words: “that 
two who love shall be as one till life 
and death and time itself are done.” 
The accompaniment is richly sonorous. 
Goodhall’s The Mountain, for medium 
voice, in a religious vein is well sum- 
marized by the opening words; “I 
think all mountains have a lovelier 
grace since God first talked to Moses 
on a hill.” 

A Prayer For This House, Gordon 
Young’s setting of a poem by Louis 
Untermeyer for high voice, has a 
free vocal line that is pitted against 
a restless accompaniment. It is per- 
haps most striking in the passage: 
“Laughter shall drown the raucous 
shout, and, though the shelt’ring walls 
are thin, may they be strong to keep 
hate out and hold love in.” The 
Bohemian folk melody arranged by 
Sektberg for medium and low voice 
to words by Emily Nichols Hatch 
is rhythmically piquant. The song is 
entitled Good Night. The arranger 
has kept the accompaniment properly 
transparent in texture. 


—R. S. 
Songs and Song Cycles 
By Five Americans 
Ernst Bacon’s Quiet Airs, pub- 


lished by Syracuse University Press 
and Mercury Music Corporation, is an 
attractively printed collection of twelve 
songs. There is a good deal in both 
approach and result that suggests the 
songs of Theodore Chanler: The 
scrupulously-observed independence of 
the voice lines; the skilful subordina- 
tion of the accompaniments; the 
sharp attention to detail and harmonic 
subtlety; and the discreet expressive 
atmosphere. The trouble is, however, 
that Bacon seldom invents anything 
but musical commonplaces, and— 
even accepting these—he is unable to 
imbue them with that special mys- 
tery that would make them moving. 
Still, the songs are high-minded, at- 
tractive, and they have real dignity. 
They clearly merit the attention of 
any serious singer. 
i Six 


Harrison Kerr’s Songs, to 
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MOTHER'S DAY 
by Richard Kountz 
high and low keys 


THE LONE MOTHER 
by Clarence Olmstead 


low 
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by Richard Hageman 
high and low keys 


| HAVE A DREAM 
by Harold Austin 
high 
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poems of Adelaide Crapsey (Marks), 
are stylistically troublesome but rather 
affecting as expression. There is a 
preponderance of fourths and fifths, 
in chromatic usage, that give the ac- 
companiments certain sticky overtones 
of Delius and sometimes even Scria- 
bin. The voice parts, while more 
direct, tend to fall into fixed patterns 
that give them shape but simultaneous- 
ly deprive them of freedom. 

A massive song by Charles Ives, 
called from “Lincoln the Great Com- 
moner,” has been published by Peer 
International. The piece, even for 
Ives, has some startling goings-on— 
bulky, almost unseemly chords; fist 
thumpings; an eerie quote from The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic; and a 
passacaglia-like rhythmic doggedness. 
In performance it should make a 
stunning, powerful impression. 

Schirmer’s has published one song 
each by those grown-up prodigies, 
Leonard Bernstein and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti. Bernstein’s Afterthought 
(the words are his own) is described 
as a study for his ballet Facsimile. 
The poetry is of the bleeding-heart 
school, and the music is effective and 
quite moving—although it would be 
difficult to say just why. Menotti’s 
The Hero is less convincing because 
it is made of so much padding; at 
that, it is surprising that it takes hold 
as much as it does. 


—W. F. 
New Choral Pieces 
By Britten and Kodaly 
Benjamin Britten’s Five Flower 
Songs, published by Boosey and 


Hawkes, are short a cappella pieces 
which are both vigorous and tender. 
The early English poems, which dis- 
cuss sinister and sweet flora, make 
charming subject matter for a choral 
cycle, and Britten has set them with 
his customary ease and devil-may- 
care negligence of normal prosodic 
values. The choral writing is smooth 
and the musical extension, although 
marred by arbitrary chromatic inflec- 
tions, is both apt and attractive. 

Britten’s A Hymn to the Virgin 
(also from Boosey and Hawkes) em- 
ploys a double mixed-chorus in essen- 
tially antiphonal style. Chorus I in- 
tones an English text, Chorus II a 
Latin text. The musico-religious evo- 
cation is of the standard triad-with- 
modes variety and, while the piece is 
effective enough its sentiment is un- 
comfortably facile. 

Hungarian musical folklore, cun- 
ningly contrived for male chorus a 
cappella, is the subject matter of three 
pieces by Zoltan Kodaly. They are 
called Songs from Karad, The Pea- 
cocks, and The Bachelor. The settings 
are alive with charm and skill, and 


the English realizations by Nancy 
Bush are excellent. Winthrop Rogers 
Edition is the publisher. 

—W. F. 


Barték's Viola Concerto 
Constructed by Serly 


Béla Barték’s Concerto for Viola 
and Orchestra, published by Boosey 
and Hawkes, is a reconstruction from 
the Hungarian master’s manuscript 
drafts of his last work. Tibor Serly, 
a friend and disciple of the com- 
poser, is responsible for assembling, 
interpreting, and orchestrating the 
score as we now have it; the job was 
a fantastically difficult one, and Mr. 
Serly has done splendid, reverent 
work. Taken simply as a piece by 
Bartok, the score is singularly met- 
tlesome. 

In a letter to William Primrose, for 
whom the work was intended, Barték, 
just before his death, wrote that 
a . your Viola Concerto is ready 
in draft, so that only the score has 
to be written, which means a purely 
mechanical work. . .” While Barték 
mentioned that the orchestration was 





Ben Greenhavs 


COLLEGE CENTENARY CANTATA COMMISSIONED 
Norman Dello Joio (center), who has been commissioned to write a cantata 
for the centennial in 1953 of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, lowa, meets 
with Russell D. Cole (left), president of Cornell, and Gustave Reese, 
publications director for Carl Fischer, Inc., who will publish the work 


to be “more transparent than the 
Violin Concerto,” his comment does 
little to explain the skimpiness of the 
musical texture as such—a stylistic 
tendency for which Bartdk’s other 
music is scarcely notable. Page after 
page of the reconstructed Viola Con- 
certo demonstrates little more than 
the simplest line of orchestral con- 
tinuity—quite as if only the principal, 
unadorned melodic strands had been 
sketched in, awaiting, as it were, their 
eventual full dress. From a struc- 
tural point of view, there is also cause 
to question the last movement, where 


the larger ideas seem inadequately 
resolved. ; ; 
Apart from these considerations, 


the concerto has many features of 
the composer at his best, and even 
as it stands its pleasures are mani- 
fold. One merely wonders, with due 
respect for Mr. Serly’s dedicated work, 
how much difference Bartok’s “purely 
mechanical work” would have made 
between what now exists and what 
might have been. 

—W. F. 


Choral Compositions 
In Various Styles 


Secular and sacred choral music by 
Robert L. Sanders, Jan Sibelius, J. 
Albert Sweeney, and Robert Elmore 
has recently been published. It is 
issued by Galaxy Music Corporation. 
Sanders’ Tell Me, My Heart, If This 
Be Love, is a setting for mixed chorus 
(SATB) a cappella of a lyric by 
George, Lord Lyttelton. It is a clever 
imitation of the English madrigal 
style. Sibelius’ Onward, Ye Peoples! 
has been arranged for chorus of mixed 
voices (SAB) with piano by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, with a text by Mar- 
shall Kernochan after V. "ydberg. 

Sweeney has set The lo4th Psalm 
for mixed chorus (SATB) a cappella. 
A Latin verse of the Sixth Century, 
translated by John Mason Neale, has 
inspired Elmore’s Now That The 
Daylight Fills The Sky, an anthem 
for mixed chorus (SATB) with tenor 
solo, with organ accompaniment. 
Galaxy also has published Stanley E. 
Saxton’s Tune for Chimes and Trum- 
pets, for organ. 

—R. S. 


An Early Orchestral Piece 
By David Diamond 


David Diamond’s Psalm, for large 
orchestra, published in a “definitive 
version” by Southern Music Publish- 
ing Company, was composed in 1936, 
when the composer was in his very 
early twenties. After examining the 
score, it is not difficult to understand 
the excitement over Diamond’s talent 
in those days. The Psalm is a pre- 
cociously talented work, somewhat 


coarse stylistically, but undeviatingly 
urgent and right in instinct. Unlike 
some of the composer’s recent music, 
which has undergone a strong clas- 
sicizing influence, this work goes 
straight to its points and makes them 
sharply and incisively. The scoring 
looks extraordinarily sound, if perhaps 
a bit heavily decorated with percus- 
sion effects. It should be good to 


hear. 

—W. F. 
Violin Concerto 
By Claude Arrieu 


The Second Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, in D minor, by Claude 
Arrieu, published by Heugel et Cie, 
is distributed in this country by Mer- 
cury. Judging by a piano reduction, 
the work has little to recommend it, 
except, perhaps, the questionable de- 
light of a difficult, gaudily written 
solo violin part. It is otherwise an 
extended series of distressing melodic 
clichés, thinly disguised by non-func- 
tional dissonant harmony of the 
wrong-note school. 

—W. F. 


Vitali Chaconne 
In Cello Version 


Edmund Kurtz has arranged Tom- 
maso Vitali’s Chaconne in G minor, 
long a familiar feature on violin pro- 
grams, for cello and piano. He has 
consulted the version for violin and 
piano by Léopold Charlier and an 
earlier version by Ferdinand David. 
This new cello arrangement is issued 
by Associated Music mane ¢ 


New Two Piano Piece 
By Vittorio Rieti 


Vittorio Rieti’s Chess-Serenade, for 
two pianos, is a clever and viable con- 
cert work. Its movements consist 
of a Prelude, with ingeniously inter- 
woven keyboard figures; a rather com- 
monplace Gavc't2; a Serenade that 
is interesting both in its harmony and 
in its color effects; a deliberately 
banal Valse in Rieti’s familiar style 
of banter; and a Clown March. The 
suite is issued by Associated Music 
Publishers. 

—R. S. 


Sacred Songs 


Bacu, J. S.: Come Unto Me, sacred 
song arranged from an _ excerpt 
from the Sonata in A minor for 
Violin Solo by Harold Bauer (high, 
C to G). Text from Matthew XI: 
28-30. (Carl Fischer). 

Franck, César: Forsake Me Not, O 
Lord (Ave Maria), edited by Earl 
Rosenberg. English text adapted 
from the Psalms (high and me- 
dium). (Carl Fischer). 

(Continued on page 29) 
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First Performances 
in New York Concerts 


Orchestra Works 


Elwell, Herbert: Ode for Orchestra (Oberlin 
Orchestra, March 22) 

James, Philip: Brennan on the Moor (Bell 
Symphony Society, March 28) 


Operas 
Fitelberg, Jerzy: Henny Penny (League of 
Composers, March 30) 
Milhaud, Darius: The Play of Robin and 
Marion (League of Composers, March 30) 
Chamber Music 


Langlais, Jean: Piéce en Forme Libre, for 
organ and strings (Guilet Quartet, March 
17) 

Piano Works 

Hovhaness, Alan: Fantasy; Ghazal (Persian 

Prayer) (Marian Kalayjian, March 28) 
Choral Works 


Dello Joio, Norman: The Blue Bird (Cornell 
College Choir, March 26) 


Jolas, Jacques: The Swan (Cornell College 
Choir, March 26) : 
Martinu, Bohuslav: Military Mass (Schola 


Cantorum, March 19) . 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph: Tudor Portraits 
(Schola Cantorum, March 19) 


Songs 
Braga, Ernani: Cinco Cancées Nordestinas 
do Folclore Brasileiro (Carol Brice, March 
0 


30) 
Kauder, Hugo: Songs from Zwélf Gedichte 
(Carol Brice, March 30) 








Composers Corner 


Last month the city of Hamburg 
awarded Paul Hindemith its Bach 
prize for his service to German music. 
The composer, who teaches at both 
Zurich University, in Switzerland, and 
Yale University, was the first musician 
to receive the prize, which was created 
only recently and is to be awarded 
every three years. He offered the 
cash part of the prize to various music 
schools. On the occasion of the pre 
sentation of the award, Mr. Hinde- 
mith conducted a performance of his 
Requiem to Those We Love. 

The American Academy in Rome 
has announced that a fellowship in 
musical composition has been given to 
Robert Moevs, a graduate student at 
Harvard University. The fellowship 
provides for a free studio and resi- 
dence at the American Academy for 
a year, beginning Oct. 1, 1952, in addi- 
tion to a stipend and travel allowances. 

The Lili Boulanger Memorial Fund 
judges—Nadia Boulanger, Aaron 
Copland, Walter Piston and Igor 
Stravinsky—have made awards to two 
young composers. Thea Musgrave, 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, won the an- 
nual award, and Mario di Bonaven- 
tura, of New York, won the special 
Lili Boulanger-Dinu Lipatti Prize 
presented this year by Arthur Sachs. 

Sir Arnold Bax, Sir John Barbi- 
rolli, and Eugene Goossens, the final 
adjudicators of the Commonwealth 
Jubilee Composers’ Symphony Compe- 
tition gave the first prize of $2,200 to 
the English composer David Moule- 
Evans; the second, of $550, to Rebert 
Hughes, of Melbourne, Australia; 
and the third, of $220 to Clive 
Douglas, associate conductor of the 
Sydney Symphony. 86 entries were 
received in the Australian-sponsored 
contest, which was open to British 
subjects. 

A prize of $150 and publication by 


Mercury Music Corporation is in- 
cluded in the Ernest Bloch Award 
offered by the United Temple Chorus 
for the best new work for women’s 
chorus submitted before Oct. 15, 1952. 
Norman Dello Joio, Milton Feist, 
Isadore Freed, and Frederick Jacobi 
will select the composition, which is to 
be based on a text taken from, or re- 
lated to, the Old Testament. Contest 
details may be obtained by writing to 
the chorus at Box 18, Hewlett, Long 
Island, N. Y. Delta Omicron Nation- 
al Music Fraternity is also offering 
a cash award of $150 in a composi- 
tion contest. Women composers now 
resident in the United States are eligi- 
ble to submit compositions scored for 
two to five string instruments, of 
which the piano may one. Per- 
formance time of the works should be 
between ten and twenty minutes. All 
entries must be submitted by June 
, 9ae Inquiries should be 
addressed to Lela Hanmer, American 
Conservatory of Music, 306 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Ned Rorem, whose String Quartet 
No. 2 is being performed at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington, D. C., 
on April 13, and whose Cycle of 
Holy Songs is being given its first 
New York performance on April 16 
by Judith Doniger, has just finished 
a chamber opera, A Childhood Mir- 
acle, for six singers and thirteen in- 
struments. He is now completing the 
music for a ballet, Dorian Gray, 
which is to be performed for the first 
time in Barcelona on May 15 and to 
be given again in June at the Paris 
Opéra Comique. Howard Swanson's 
Short Symphony has been played by 
at least three organizations—the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, and the New Haven Sym- 
phony—since it won a recent award 
from the New York Music Critics 
Circle. 

The information department of the 
Austrian Consulate General in New 
York has recently received a small 
collection of published works by con- 
temporary Austrian composers. The 
music may be examined by interested 
persons at the information depart- 
ment office at 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Appointments must 
be made in advance by mail or tele- 
phone. 

In the Jan. 15 issue of MusICAL 
AMERICA it was erroneously stated 
that Howard Hanson's Fantasia on a 
Theme of Youth, for piano and 
strings, was performed for the first 
time in Rochester, N. Y., last No- 
vember. The work was actually given 
for the first time on Feb. 18, 1951, at 
Northwestern University. 


NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 28) 

Hanpet, G. F.: O Lord, We Pray 
for Daily Grace. English text 
adapted to music by Effie N. Smith 
(medium, C sharp to E). (Carl 
Fischer). 

Jounson, HAtt (arranger): I Got 
to Lie Down, Negro Spiritual 
(high and medium). (Carl Fis- 
cher). 

MUuELLER, Cart F.: Whither Shall I 
Go From Thy Spirit? (medium, D 
sharp to E). (Carl Fischer). 

Parker, CLiFton: I Will Lift Up 





Mine Eyes Unto the Hills. If Thou 


Prepare Thine Heart. Blessed Is 
the People (medium). (Carl 
Fischer). Nine Scriptural Songs 


for High Voice. (Schmidt). 


Secular Songs 


Guion, Davin: The Hawk (high, F 
to G). (Carl Fischer). 

PLUMSTEAD, Mary: Down By The 
Salley Gardens (low, A flat to E 
flat). (J. Curwen; G. Schirmer). 

Raynor, JoHN: An Old Lullaby 
(medium and high). (Oxford). 

TATE, PHYLLIS, arranger: The Lark 
in the Clear Air (medium and low), 
Irish air. (Oxford). 

Weston, Paut: Lonesome Water 
(medium, C to E). (Carl Fischer). 


Piano Teaching Material 


BraitHwaite, S. H.: Suite of An- 
cient Dances; Invention for Piano 


or Harpsichord; English Dance for 
Piano or Harpsichord; all edited by 
Arthur Alexander. (London: J. 
Curwen; New York: G. Schirmer). 

Last, Joan: Share Alike, nine pieces 
having equal interest for both hands. 
(London: J. Curwen; New York: 
G. Schirmer). 


For Piano 


Gopowsky, Lropo_p: Concert Para- 
phrase on Johann Strauss’s Fleder- 
maus. Re-issue. (Southern). 


Orchestra Scores 


3EETHOVEN: Symphony No. 5. Study 

and conducting format, containing 
piano arrangement by Anis Fulei- 
han. (Southern). 


Chamber Music 


PurcetL: Pavane, for three violins 
and cello. Edited by André Man- 
geot. (J. Curwen; G. Schirmer). 
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“Master Class in Development of Piano Style" 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt, Contralto 
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SCHOOL 
DECATUR 


ELIZABETH TRAVIS: 


concert pianist and exponent of teach- 
3 methods of Madame Olga Samar- 
off Stokowski, one of the world's 
greatest pedagogues. 


HAROLD C. HESS: 


violinist; pupil of Ysaye and Cesar 
Thomson; assistant to Thomson in this 
country. 


Two special scholarships in piano and voice 
tion regarding time and place of auditions. 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


W. St. Clare Minturn, Director 
Walter Emch, Chairman of Graduate Division 
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bachelor of music education, master of music, and master of music education. 


year—$500 
of other awards are available to qualified applicants. Write School of 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 
Catalog sent free upon request 


of MUSIC 
ILLINOIS 


ROBERT LONG: 
concert singer: forn .r member of 
Chicago Opera Co.; tenor in Ameri- 
can Premiere of Peter Grimes, Tangle- 
wood, 1946. 


HOWARD E. AKERS: 
winner of wind instrurnent scholarshi 
at Curtis Institute of Music, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. in 1932; much professional 
playing throughout country. 


1952 


awarded each each. A_limited number 


Music Office for informa- 














... the only non-profit organization devoting its resources exclu- 
sively to the complete training of the talented American singer. 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis Only 





CADEMY or VOCAL ARTS 


Admission hy Competitive 
Auditions Only 


1920 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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EDUCATION in NEW YORK 





The Edgar M. Leventritt Founda- 
tion's 1952 competition will be open 
to pianists and violinists between the 
ages of seventeen and 25. The pre- 
liminary and final auditions will not be 
held until this fall, but applications 
must be filed by June 15. The award 
includes an appearance with the New 
York Philharmonic - Symphony and 
other major orchestras. Entry blanks 
may be obtained by writing to the 
foundation at 30 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


The Cari Friedberg Alumni Asso- 
ciation will audition pianists between 
the ages of sixteen and 25 on May 30 
to award a scholarship for study with 
Carl Friedberg during the 1952-53 
season. Application blanks are obtain- 
able from Lonny Epstein, 401 West 
End Avenue, New York 24, N. Y. 
On April 23 the association will pre- 
sent Grace Castagnetta in a recital at 
Carl Fischer Hall. 


The Marian Anderson Scholarship 





Raymond Bauman 
Tesal Edacator 
For Pianiste—V ocalists—Composers 
Dir. Beau-Monde Music Studios 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. 23 TR7-6700 











Madeleine Carabo 
Violinist god Pedagogse 
“Discriminating Musicianshi 


—N Yo eevald Tribune 
Auther: “Fin ned Fiueney”’ 
Former ist Violin, Cleveland 
Write: Studio 1008 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 18 








Edgar Milton Cooke 
Teacher of Singing 


140 West 57th St., New York 19 
Phone: Circle 7-3051 








Gertrude H. Glesinger 


Phy of Singing 
a and “— 


a N. 


pa - C 
440 E. Teth § ~m. Y. t.* "BU 8-2991 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 


Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


27 West 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR1-1534 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Plese 
M.A., Columbia Un.—Member N. T. A. 
Member wyeee Teachers Con RS ii. Y. 
Fac ; oo York University 

jember N.A. 
CI 7-3970 


853 7th Ave., N.Y.C. 








Bertha Ott 


Concert Management 
1233 Kimball Bidg., 306 S. Wabesh Ave. 
A. icago 4, Illinois 
oncerts and Recitals 
Write for information 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 


Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Member on Acad. of yer of Singing 








ST. 
15 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 TR 7-5889 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
of Music 75th Year 
216 South 20th Street 


Maria Ezerman Drake, Director 


Eminent Facul 
Expert yo Teaching 
Complete Degree Courses 








P. C. W. OPERA WORKSHOP 
Richard Karp, Director 
Summer Session: June 16-July 26 
The study and performance of opera. 
Day and Evening Classes—Co-educational. 


For Further Information, write: 
OPERA WORKSHOP 


Pennsylvania College for Women 
Woodland Road 


Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 
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Fund is now accepting applications 
from young singers for scholarships 
to be awarded in the late fall. Alyse 
Anderson, 762 South Martin Street, 
Philadelphia 46, Penna., will accept 
applications until May 30. 


The Mannes Music School's young 
composer’s contest was won by Alvin 
Leonard Epstein, a faculty member 
of the Julius Hartt College of Music 
in Hartford, Conn. Mr. Epstein’s 
chamber- orchestra work is entitled 
Gagliarda. Edward Chudacoff, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., was given honorable 
mention for his Concerto for Chamber 
Orchestra. 


The Juilliard School of Music 
was host during the week of March 
23 for the sixth annual symposium of 
the International Federation of Music 
Students. Approximately 150 young 
composers convened to hear orchestral 
and chamber-music concerts of works 
by themselves and other contemporary 
composers. They also heard lectures 
by Martha Graham, William Schu- 
man, and Gustave Reese. The federa- 
tion is composed of students from six 


schools: Juilliard, the Curtis Institute 
of Music, the Eastman School of 
Music, the New England Conserva- 


tory of Music, the Yale University 
school of music, and the Royal Con- 
servatory of Toronto. 


The Dalcroze School of Music will 
be benefited on April 28 when the 
Little Orchestra Society, conducted by 
Thomas Scherman; Winifred Cecil, 
soprano; and Bartlett and Robertson, 
duo-pianists, present a program of 
eighteenth-century music at the W al- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Peggy Wood is 
chairman of the benefit committee. 


The Manhattan School of Music 
will offer an opera workshop under 
the direction of Friedrich Schorr and 
his assistant, Ethel Evans, during its 
summer session this year. Mr. Schorr 
is also scheduled to teach a master 
class, as are Robert Goldsand and 
Hugo Kortschak. Special music-edu- 
cation courses will be offered for can- 
didates for the master of music degree 
with a major in music education. 


Ralph Leopold, pianist and teacher, 


is scheduled to give a recital in 
Clinton, S. C., on April 10. From 
then until June 6 he will serve as 


judge for a series of piano auditions 
to be held across the country under 
the auspices of the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. 


Maria Carreras’ pupil Charlotte 
Sand made her orchestral debut on 
Feb. 24 with the Community Center 
Symphonetta of Atlantic City, N. J. 
She played a Mozart concerto under 
the direction of Herman Fiedler. Miss 
Carreras will teach in New York 
throughout the summer. 


Mila Trouk’s pupil Alfred Zega, 
baritone, made his New York recital 
debut at Town Hall on March 7. On 
Feb. 21 Marilyn Leo, soprano, sang 
a recital at the Studio Club. 


The Choral Conductors Guild of 
America and Choral and Organ Guide 
Magazine are sponsoring a series of 
three choral concert-clinics in Carl 
Fischer Hall. On March 31 James 
Welch directed the Welch Chorale 
in a program of Renaissance music; 
the concert choir of the Juilliard 
School of Music, under the direction 
of Margaret Hillis, is to sing works 
by Bach and Billings on April 21; 
and the concert choir and male chorus 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will sing contemporary music 
under the direction of Harry R. Wil- 
son, Robley Lawson, and Ward 
Abusamra. Robert Tangeman is the 
moderator for the discussion periods 
that follow the concerts. After the 
discussions, reading clinics of choral 
music are held under the guidance of 
several choral directors. 


Gertrude H. Glesinger and a group 
of her pupils—Olga Zlatar, Lorraine 
Leroy, Erica Bard, Anna Tendy, and 
Richard Gant—gave a song recital at 
Carnegie Recital Hall on March 29. 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of 
singing, will not teach in White Plains 
this summer, since she is scheduled to 
go to Europe early in May for a four- 
month stay. 


Zenka Stayna presented her pupil 
Livia Manyoky, soprano, in a recital 
at Carnegie Recital Hall on March 30. 
On April 22 four of Miss Stayna’s 
pupils—Diane de Sanctos, Laurene 
Butlar, William Feldhus, and Maurice 
Edwards—will sing in Mordecai Sand- 
berg’s oratorio Ezkerah. 


Herta Sperber and Alfred Hop- 
kins, teachers of singing, presented a 
group of their students in a concert 
version of Mozart’s The Magic Flute 
at Carl Fischer Hall on March 16. 
The performance was conducted by 
Kurt Sober, and Mr. Hopkins nar- 
rated the story. The opera was re- 
peated on March 23 at the William 
Hall Free Library Auditorium in 
Providence, R. I. 


Amy Ellerman's pupil Floramay 
Gannon, soprano, appeared in a joint 
recital with Gabrielle Linhart, pianist, 
at Carnegie Recital Hall on March 20. 


Anne Hull's pupil Louise Russell 
gave a piano recital at the Helen 
Norfleet School on March 9. 


Suzanne Sten's pupils have been 
active this season. Anita Jordan, so- 
prano, made her Chicago recital debut 
in Kimball Hall recently. Ruth Ko- 
bart, mezzo-soprano, sang songs by 
Charles Mills in the January Com- 
posers’ Forum concert in New York, 
was narrator and soloist in the Fes- 
tival of Jewish Arts in Carnegie Hall 
on Feb. 24, and sang in the Little 
Orchestra Society’s production of The 
Pirates of Penzance. Lillian Shelby, 
who was an alternate for the role of 
Orlofsky in the Metropolitan Opera’s 
touring production of Fledermaus, 
has been engaged as soprano soloist 
for the First Operatic Symphonette, 
which will be conducted by Vladimir 


Bakaleinikoff. 


Merle Alcock's pupil Margaret 
Phillips was contralto soloist in a 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
given on Jan. 27 at St. George’s Epis- 
copal Church. 


OTHER CENTERS 


The Fontainebleau School of 
Musie will be in session at the Palace 
of Fontainebleau in France from 
July 1 to Sept. 1 this summer. Nadia 
Boulanger and Marcel Dupré direct 
the school, which is held for Ameri- 
can students. In addition to Miss 

3oulanger and Mr. Dupré, the teach- 
ing faculty will include Robert Casa- 
desus, Rene Le Roy, and Jean and 
Pierre Pasquier. 


The Kranichstein Musical Institute, 
of Darmstadt, Germany, plans to offer 
vacation music courses from July 12 
to 24. The classes are to be conducted 
in German and French. The curricu- 
lum is to include classes in composi- 
tion, opera production, chamber music, 
and rhythmics, in addition to oppor- 
tunities for applied music instruction. 
Heinrich Strobel will give lectures on 
Stravinsky’s complete works; Herbert 
Fleischer will discuss Busoni’s piano 
works; and Hanns Jelinek will lecture 
on twelve-tone music. The instru- 
mental and vocal teachers will analyze 
and perform contemporary music, a 
concert of significant modern works 
will be offered, and several modern 
operas will be given by the Darm- 
stadt Landestheater. 


The Marlboro School of Music, 
at Brattleboro, Vt., will hold its 
second session this summer, from 
June 23 to Aug. 17. Chamber-music 
courses will be given by a faculty 
that includes Adolf Busch, Her- 





mann Busch, Marcel Moyse, Blanche 
Moyse, Louis Moyse, and Rudolf 
Serkin. Weekly public concerts are 
to be given by faculty members and 
qualified students. 


The School of the Dance, at Con- 
necticut College, New London, Conn., 
has announced the faculty for its fifth 
annual summer session, which will be 
held under the direction of Ruth 
Bloomer and Martha Hill from July 
14 to Aug. 24. Modern dance tech- 
niques are to be taught by Jane Dud- 
ley, Sophie Maslow, Pauline Koner, 
William Bales, and José Limon. Dur- 
ing the first week of the session 
Martha Graham will conduct master 
classes in dance technique, after which 
one of her assistants will continue the 
classes. Doris Humphrey will teach 
dance composition and, with Louis 
Horst, will direct the choreographers’ 
course. Other courses are to be given 
by Els Grelinger, Theodora Wiesner, 
and Ruth Ferguson. The 1952 Ameri- 
can Dance Festival will take place 
during the final week of the schoo! 


The Organ Institute, of Andove n 
Mass., will sponsor two summer ses 
sions this year. The first, from July 7 
to 26, is ~ held at the Universi’ 
of Texas, in Austin, Tex., where tlie 
faculty will include E. Power Biges 
Ernest White, Arthur Howes, a1 d 
E. W. Doty. The second, at Andover 
and Methuen, Mass., will run from 
July 28 to Aug. 16. There the facul y 
will include Arthur Poister and Carl 
Weinrich in addition to Mr. Bigg¢s 


Mr. White, and Mr. Howes. Public 

concerts will be given by faculty 

members during both sessions. 
Pierre Monteux will again teach 


conducting at his summer home in 
Hancock, Me., this year. Information 
about the classes, which are to be 
given during August, may be obtained 
by writing to Joseph Baroné, Bryn 
Mawr, Penna. 

The Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music and Arts will have Rosina 
Lhévinne, regularly a faculty member 
of the Juilliard School of Music, and 
Albert Goldberg, music critic of the 
Los Angeles Times and Los Angeles 
correspondent for MusicaAL AMERICA, 
as guest faculty members for its 1952 
summer session. 


The Roosevelt College school of 
music is sponsoring a piano music 
conference on April 14 and 15. Maur- 
ice Dumesnil will discuss French 
music; Margit Varro is to talk about 
Bach’s keyboard works; Louis Crow- 
der will deal with Chopin and Schu- 
mann, and Nellie McCarty and Polly 
Gibbs will consider the class approach 

to piano instruction. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER TERM 


Dean Atlee L. Percy, Director 


INTERSESSION— 
May 26 to July 5 


SUMMER SESSION— 
July 7-August 16 


Over Forty Courses in 
all Branches of Music 
Undergraduate and Graduate Credit 


in Music, Music Education (with major 
in music) and in Arts, and Education. 


Non-degree and Special Students 
Admitted 


WORKSHOPS IN 


Music Education—Gallup 
Instrumental Music—Findlay 
Pianists and Teachers—Wolffers 
Class Piano Teaching—Wolffers 
Private Instruction with Artist Faculty 


in Piano, Organ, Voice and all orches- 
tral instruments—Full Dormitory Facili- 


ties—Full Recreational Opportunities 
Chorus — Orchestra — Band — Con- 
certs—Recitals. 


For Further Information please write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 
Eugene H. Floyd, Acting Dean 
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Dorati Conducts 
Minneapolis Group 
In Beethoven Mass 


MINNEAPOLIS. — More than 125 
years after Beethoven wrote it, the 
first performance in Minneapolis of 
the Missa Solemnis was given on 
March 7. Antal Dorati conducted the 
Minneapolis Symphony and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota chorus of 300 
voices in a performance that could be 
described only in superlatives. James 
Aliferis had thoroughly trained the 
chorus, and the soloists—Ellen Faull, 
Janice Moudry, Gabor Carelli, and 
Désiré Ligeti—were first-rate. 

Another event of major importance 
was the concert performance, also 
a local premiere, of Strauss’s Salome. 
Mr. Dorati conducted the rich score 


with insight, and Dorothy Dow had 
a success in the title role. Adyline 
Johnson, Walter Fredericks, Roy 


Schuessler, Hubert Norville, and 
Marko Rothmuller sang other roles. 

Leopold Stokowski and Bruno Wal- 
ter were guest conductors in two 
outstanding concerts in February. Be- 
sides Brahms’s Second Symphony, Mr. 
Stokowski presented Julian Carillo’s 
Horizontes, a piece sporting subdi- 
vided tones (up to 1/16) and played 
by Nicoline Zedeler- Mix, violinist ; 
Livio Manucci, cellist; and Ann Eliza- 
beth Jones, ‘harpist. Mr. Walter 

oftered Mahler’s Fourth Symphony, 
with Nancy Carr as the soprano solo- 
ist 

In other programs the soloists and 
assisting ensembles were Rafael Dru- 
ian, concertmaster, in a s 
Vielin Concerto; Rudolf Firkusny, ir 
Martinu’s Third Piano 1 eaten ag 
Rolf Persinger, principal violist, in 
Berlioz’ Harold in Italy; the Cecilian 
Singers, in Debussy’s Sirénes; Rudolf 
Serkin, in Beethoven’s Emperor Pi- 
ano Concerto; Kirsten Flagstad, so- 
prano, in an all-Wagner program; 
Isaac Stern, in Beethoven’s Violin 
Concerto; and Clifford Curzon, in 
Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto. 

Arthur Grumiaux was scheduled to 
play two solos in one of the Twilight 
concerts on Sundays, but plane trou- 
ble delayed him. In an outstanding 
rescue operation, Mr. Druian hurried- 
ly learned a work that, oddly enough, 
was not in his repertoire, Chausson’s 
Poéme. He played it beautifully. In 
other Twilight programs the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir was heard under the 
direction of Olaf C. Christiansen, and 
Grant Johannesen played Gershwin’s 
Piano Concerto in F. 

The University Artists Course has 
presented recitals by Aldo Ciccolini, 
pianist; the lovely-voiced Victoria de 
Los Angeles, soprano; and Richard 
Tucker, tenor. 

Robert Jamieson, young principal 
cellist of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
demonstrated his excellence in a 
sonata recital with Emilie Pray, Min- 
neapolis pianist. The Flor Quartet 
continued its series of chamber-music 
concerts. Composed of symphony 
members, the ensemble is the only one 
of its kind currently in full opera- 
tion here. 


—Paut S. Ivory 


Mitchell To Remain 
With National Symphony 


WASHINGTON. — Howard Mitchell, 
conductor of the National Symphony 
since 1948, has signed a contract to 
conduct that orchestra for three more 
vears. 


Hermann Herz Signs 

For Third Season in Duluth 
_Dututu, Minn. — The Duluth 
Symphony has announced that Her- 


mann Herz has been re-engaged for 
his third season as its conductor. 
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Boston 


(Continued from page 4) 
head. Couperin’s work was the in- 
strumental apotheosis in memory of 
Lully, arranged by Mr. Smith for 
the effective combination of flute, 
oboe, bassoon, two violins, viola, cello, 
and harpsichord. Mr. Smith was the 
harpsichordist. 

The presentation of Beethoven's Cc 
major Mass by the Boston Univer- 
sity Chapel Choir and members of 
the Boston University Orchestra, at 
Hayden Memorial Auditorium on 
March 27, was no better than mid- 
dling, but it was interesting to hear 
this Beethoven rarity. Allen Lannom 
conducted. 

The enterprising Lowell House 
Musical Society at Harvard Univer- 
sity put the community in its debt 
with another Handel revival, the opera 
Semele. Apart from its musical 
values, it is a static work, indeed. 
Anne English in the title role, Mar- 
garet Roy as Juno, and Robert Peters 
as Jupiter were the principal singers 
and gave a good account of them- 
selves. Malcolm Holmes conducted. 
The two performances were given on 
March 26 and 27 in the Lowell House 
dining hall. 

The Schneider Quartet, a truly ex- 
cellent ensemble, made its Boston 
debut at Jordan Hall on March 27, 
under the auspices of the Fanny Pea- 
body Mason Music Foundation. The 
program was devoted to Haydn quar- 
tets—highly satisfying music memor- 
ably played. 

The Virtuosi di Roma, a superb 
organization of Italian string players, 
reinforced by oboe and harpsichord, 
appeared for the first time in Boston 
at Jordan Hall on March 23. 

The Handel and Haydn Society 
again chose the Verdi Requiem for its 
annual spring concert, at Symphony 
Hall on March 23. This time the 
conductor, Thompson Stone, prefaced 
the work with Kodaly’s Psalmus Hun- 
garicus, which is esteemed hereabouts. 
The performance of both was solid 
and satisfactory. In solo roles were 
Alice Farnsworth, soprano; Lillian 
Chookasian, contralto; Paul Knowles, 
tenor; and Paul King, bass. 

In the New England Conservatory’s 
excellent presentation of Honegger’s 
King David, at Jordan Hall on March 
20, Malcolm Holmes conducted; Mil- 


dred Allen was the soprano; Mar- 
garet Roy, the contralto; Joseph 
Kling, the tenor; and Jack Aaroe, 


the Narrator. Lorna Cooke de Varon 
had prepared the chorus well. 

Richard Dyer-Bennet gave another 
of his uniquely satisfying programs 
of songs and ballads at Jordan Hall 
on March 16. Attilio Poto conducted 
the St. Cecilia Schola Cantorum in 
a Gloria by Vivaldi and Gounod’s 
The Redemption, at Symphony Hall 
on March 16. The soloists included 
Grace Hunter, Gloria Hubbard, Nata- 
lie Haley, Luigi Vena, George Cos- 
tanza, and Edmond Boucher. 

Clifford Curzon impressed as essen- 
tially a miniaturist of the keyboard 
in his first Boston recital, on 
March 9. Victoria de los Angeles 
sang like an angel in a program on 
March 12, at the Hotel Statler that 
closed the 24th season of the Boston 
Morning Musicales. 

The marvelous artistry of Roland 
Hayes and his command of the sub- 
tleties of song were heard in a pro- 
— in Jordan Hall on March 9. The 
Budapest Quartet upheld its usual 
high standards of technical skill and 
accuracy of style in a concert spon- 
sored by the Harvard Pierian Sodal- 
ity, in Sanders Theatre on March 2. 

A satisfactory performance of Car- 
men, at the Boston Opera House on 
March 2, ended the season’s activi- 
ties for the New England Opera 
Theatre. Boris Goldovsky’s leading 
singers were Rosalind Nadel, whose 
Carmen was flashing and intense and 
well sung; Adele Addison, as Micaéla; 
David Lloyd, as Don José; and 
James Pease, as the Toreador. 



































Pt f ) CONSERVATORY 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
REGINALD STEWART, Director 
JUNE 23 
SUMMER SESSION © * 100.2 
Private Instruction in All Branches of Music 
Credits granted for Certificate 
and Degree Courses 
Approved for Veteran Instruction 
Modest tuition . . . Catalogue on request 
Fall Term Begins Oct. 2 
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Manhattan School of Music 


JANET D. SCHENCK, DIRECTOR 
SUMMER SESSION JUNE 9 to AUGUST 1, 1952 
DARRELL PETER, DIRECTOR 
Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 


Master Classes: Robert Goldsand, Piano; 
Hugo Kortschak, Violin; Friedrich Schorr, Voice. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
OPERA WORKSHOP 


Bulletin on Request 
238 East 105th Street 
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The 


Norrork Music ScHoo. 


of Yale University 


(Ellen Battell Stoeckel Trust) 


at NORFOLK, CONNECTICUT 
(1300 ft. elevation) 


JUNE 19—JULY 30 


For information write: 





BRUCE SIMONDS, Director, Sprague Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 












John Philip Blake, Jr.. President 
Bachelor of Music in 24 Flelds— 
aster of M Masic in 23 Fields 

Only veice teacher ef 


MARGOLIS ‘sisi ie. 


Alse teacher ef JEROME HINES, Bass, aad GERHARD PECHNER, Besse 
of The Metrepeliten Opera Asse. 
152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 














emcrpru 


Phone CO. 5-9155 


ROSALIE MILLER 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. ‘Phone: Cir. 6-9475 
By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
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NESSI 


i . Time. 
voice is | powerful, “its * natural 
extremely N. Herald 


Voice Training 


Breath Control - Relaxation 
Fer appeintment 'Phone Ri 9-5254 














WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 bed 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 











RICHARDSON 
Fer ous tn a succes hi sel ef Muse 
ROYAL ACAD. SPER" 0 LONDON ENG. 
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MEISLE | 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Association 
Teacher of Singing 
333 W. 57th St.,NewYork19 CO 5-5329 











GEORGE 


RASELY 


Voice Specialist 


10 W. 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Tele.: LOngacre 5-3516 














Blanca Dimitri 


SAROYA-ONOFRE! 


Soprano Tenor 
Voice-Repertoire 
Opera Workshop 


200 W. 58th St., New York JU 6-1883 











REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


Singer and Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone: CIrcle 7-2634 


MARION ROUS 


Philharmonic Fore 
Carnegie fen"? N. ~ 
Radio-Listeners' Course, Juilliard School 
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RECORDS 


Pelléas and Cavalleria 
Reissued in LP Albums 


Two distinguished pre-war operatic 
recordings have been added to RCA 
Victor’s Treasury of Immortal Per- 
formances. They are Debussy’s Pel- 
léas et Mélisande, recorded by artists 
of the Paris Opéra-Comique, and 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, con- 
ducted by the composer and per- 
formed by well-known Italian artists. 

Because Mascagni’s pulse-rate is 
evidently exceptionally slow, the per- 
formance of Cavalleria Rusticana 
moves too deliberately to engender 
much excitement. He seems intent on 
savoring every note and every instru- 
mental and vocal nuance, to the point 
at which the music often begins to 
fall apart. But many forceful mo- 
ments are provided by Lina Bruna 
Rasa, the Santuzza; Beniamino Gi = 
the Turiddu; Gino Bechi, the Al 
and the chorus and orchestra of La 
Scala in Milan. 

The Pelléas et Mélisande record- 
ing, by contrast, is utter perfection in 
the conducting department. Roger 
Désormiére conducts the music with 
a degree of technical understanding 
and imaginative power that are prob- 
ably not surpassed by any living con- 
ductor of the work ; most rewardingly, 
he is not afraid to give life and ex- 
citement to such a passage as the 
love-duet in Act IV, so that the score 
becomes a_ flesh-and-blood reality 
rather than a precious pastel. More- 
over, the cast is one of unrivaled sen- 
sitivity and insight—Iréne Joachim 
and Jacques Jansen in the title parts; 
the celebrated Etchéverry, still widely 
considered the finest of present-day 
Golauds; and Paul Cabanel as Arkel. 
The performance is definitive for 
those who seek to discover the stylis- 
tic proprieties of Pelléas et Mélisande, 
and deeply moving to those who ap- 
proach it without intellectual pre- 
occupations. 

—C. S. 





Glyndebourne Figaro 
Reissued on LP Records 


As part of its Treasury of Immor- 
tal Performances, RCA Victor has 
reissued the Mozart Opera Society’s 
recording of Mozart’s Le Nozze di 
Figaro as performed in the 1934 and 
1935 Glyndebourne Festivals. The 
cast includes Aulikki Rautawaara as 
the Countess, Audrey Mildmay as 
Susanna, Luise Helletsgruber as 
Cherubino, Constance Willis as Mar- 
cellina, Winifred Radford as Barba- 
rina, Roy Henderson as the Count, 
Willi Domgraf-Fassbander as Figaro, 
Heddle Nash as Basilio, Norman 
Allin and Italo Tajo as Bartolo; 
Fergus Dunlop as Antonio, and 
Morgan Jones as Don Curzio. Fritz 
Busch conducts. 

The album describes the opera as 
being complete, which is misleading. 
Just about all the recitatives are cut, 
as well as the chorus in Act I and the 
arias for Barbarina, Marcellina, and 
Basilio at the beginning of Act IV. 
Only the last two items are tradition- 
ally dropped from performance. 

The excellence of Mr. Busch’s con- 
ducting is the recording’s chief value. 
The reproduction is not as clear as on 
the recent Columbia and Cetra-Soria 
versions, and in spite of the fine work 
by Miss Rautawaara and Mr. Dom- 
graf-Fassbander the singing as a 
whole is not as good as that on the 
Columbia discs. 

—R. E. 


Piano Music 


Bacu: Six Partitas, from the Clavier- 
ubung. Paul Badura-Skoda, pianist. 
(Westminster). The young Vien- 
nese pianist gives a remarkable ac- 
count of his gifts as a Bach player 
in this performance of the six 
partitas. His playing is immacu- 


late technically, perfectly controlled 
rhythmically, and unostentatiously 
genuine in every aspect of inter- 
pretation. The music speaks hon- 
estly and communicatively, without 
a trace of virtuoso hysteria on the 
one hand or pedantry on the other. 
Obviously he hears the sound of the 
instrument all the time, for his 
tone is altogether lovely at the same 
time that it is as varied as the reg- 
istration of a harpsichord. Not 
many pianists in their twenties— 
or, for that matter, of any age— 
play Bach with finer perceptiveness. 
Westminster's wonderful engineer- 
ing fully preserves even the subtlest 
details of the performance. 


Bacu, J. C.: Three Sonatas for Pi- 
ano. Margaret Tolson, pianist. 
(WCFM). ~~ Tolson plays the 
Sonatas No. 5, major, Op. 5; 
No. 6, C minor, A 5; and No. 6, 
B flat major, Op. 17. This is de- 
lightful music, and this recording 
may well stimulate amateurs and 
students to play these sonatas them- 
selves. Miss Tolson performs them 
clearly and tastefully, in a rather 
impersonal, detached manner that is 
not the ideal approach to the inter- 
pretation of eighteenth-century mu- 
sic, despite the dangers of the oppo- 
site extreme romantic exaggeration. 
The recording is clear, but the piano 
tone sounds hard and percussive in 
quality. Nonetheless, the music is 
so attractive and the performance 
so intelligent that this recording 
can be recommended. 

—R. S. 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Sonatas, Op. 27, 
No. 1, and Op. 49, No. 2; Rondo a 
Capriccio (Rage Over the Lost 
Penny), Op. 129; Rondos, Op. 51, 
No. 1 and No. 2; Variations on 


the Turkish March, from The 
Ruins of Athens, Op. 76. Hugo 
Steurer, pianist. (Urania). Busi- 


nesslike and unexceptionable Bee- 
thoven-playing; adequate recording. 
S. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata, 
13 (Pathétique) ; 
Op. 111. Solomon, pianist. (RCA 
Victor). First-rate, absolutely 
first-rate, Beethoven-playing. 


C minor, Op. 
Sonata, C minor, 


Cuorin: Four Ballades. Earl Wild, 
pianist. (Concert Hall). 


Cuorin: Noctures in E flat major, 
Op. 9, No. 2; C sharp minor, Op. 
27, No. 1; D flat major, Op. rf 
No. 2; E "flat major, Op. 55, No. 
2; E minor, Op. 72, No. 1 (pos- 
thumous) ; C sharp minor (posthu- 


mous). BRZEZINSKI: Theme and 
Variations. Maryan Filar, pianist. 
(Colosseum). 


Cuoptn : Sonata in B minor. SzyMAN- 
OWSKI: Four Preludes, Op. 1; 
Etude in B flat minor, Op. 4, No. 
3. Maryan Filar, pianist. (Colos- 
seum). A technically clean, some- 
what impersonal performance of 
the sonata by the Polish pianist who 
made his New York debut this 
winter. The Szymanowski works, 
well played, are not very interest- 
ing. The recording is one of the 
best by this company. 

—R. E. 


DounAny1: Four Rhapsodies, Op. 11. 
Werner: Hungarian Peasant Songs, 
Op. 2. Miklos Schwalb, pianist. 
(Academy). Dohnanyi’s Four Rhap- 
sodies (which are not Hungarian 
rhapsodies by the way) have aged 
sadly. Their harmonic clichés, de- 
rived mainly from Brahms, and 
their empty technical display make 
them tiresome. But Leo Weiner’s 
Hungarian Peasant Songs are still 
vital. Weiner uses dissonance 
freely, as Bartdk did, but always 
with a keen sense of the intrinsic 
qualities of the melodies. Mr. 
Schwalb plays both the Dohnanyi 
and the Weiner pieces forcefully. 


Fauré: Dolly, Op. 56. Robert and 
Gaby Casadesus, piano duettists, 
Nocture, Op. 74; Barcarolle, Op, 
66; Impromptu, Op. 102. Robert 
Casadesus, _ pianist. (Columbia), 
The substance of Fauré’s piany 
works grows more impressive in re. 
peated hearings, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Casadesus’ stylistically appropriate 
performances make this record 
doubly worth while. 

—R. E, 


FPQ on THE Ar. First Piano Quar. 
tet (RCA Victor). Four-piano ver. 
sions of works by Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Wagner, Saint- 
Saéns, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


RaveL: Gaspard de la Nuit; Le 
Tombeau de Couperin. Bernhard 
Weiser, pianist. (R-E-B). Mr, 
Weiser has the technical equipment 
to give an exciting performance 
of Gaspard de la Nuit, and the 
work calls forth more imaginative 
playing from him than does the 
tribute to Couperin. 

—R. E 


ScHUMANN: Carnaval. Gyorgy San- 
dor, pianist. (Columbia). 


ScHUMANN: Kreisleriana, Op. 16; 
Novellette in F sharp major, No, 
8. Ray Lev, painist. (Concert 
Hall). 


Piano Four Hands 


Desussy: Six Epigraphes Antiques; 
Petite Suite. Caroline Norwood 
and Eleanor Hancock, four-hand 
pianists. (Lyrichord). The epi- 
graphs, written in the extraordin- 
ary closing period of Debussy’s 
career, which also produced the 
subtle chamber-music sonatas, is a 
choice work for musical gourmets, 
The early Petite Suite is by con- 
trast, hardly more than salon music, 
Both are given fine-grained per- 
formances by the new piano duo of 
Caroline Norwood and _ Eleanor 
Hancock, who make their record 
debut in this disc. 

—C. §. 


Two-Piano 


AMERICANS IN Paris: 
Gearhart, duo-pianists. (Columbia). 
Includes Poulenc’s Mouvements 
Perpétuels, Tailleferre’s La Tire- 
litentaine, and Mr. Gearhart’s ar- 
rangements of Gershwin’s An 
American in Paris, and works by 
Duke, Lenoir, Debussy, Fauré, Ra- 
vel, and Offenbach. 


Morley and 


RACHMANINOFF: Suites No. 1 and No, 
2, for two pianos, Op. 5 and 1/7, 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
(Columbia). Reissue of some of 
the best two-piano music, superbly 
played. 

—R. E 


Chamber Music 


BarTox: String Quartet No. 3; Five 
Pieces from Mikrokosmos tran- 
sribed by Tibor Serly. Srravin- 
sky: Three Pieces for String 
Quartet. New Music String Quar- 
tet. (Bartédk). The New Music 
String Quartet here emphasizes its 
claim to recognition as one of the 
finest ensembles devoting itself to 
contemporary music. The Bartok 
quartet is delivered with magnifi- 
cent ease and aplomb. The dour 
little set of Stravinsky pieces and 
the amazingly idiomatic Serly tran- 
scriptions are played with equal au- 
thority. 


—C. S. 
Desussy: Danses Sacrée et Profane. 
Ann Mason Stockton, harpist; 


string ensemble conducted by Felix 
Slatkin. RAveL: Introduction and 
Allegro. Ann Mason _ Stockton, 
harpist; Arthur Gleghorn, flutist; 
Mitchell Lurie, clarinetist; Holly- 
wood String Quartet. (Capitol). 
A handsome recording, with the 
roundness of the harp tone cap- 
tured as well as the tinkle, and a 
(Continued on page 33) 
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RECORDS 


Pu ¢Cantionel from page 32) 
good balance and ensemble in both 


ieces. 
4 —C. S. 


Dvorak: Piano Quintet in A major. 
Jan Herman, pianist; Ondricek 
String Quartet. (Mercury). Re- 
issue on LP of an authoritative and 
in some ways superb performance 
of a beautiful work. Recording is 


fair. 
—R. E. 


Dvorak: Trio, F minor, Op. 65. Louis 
Kaufman, violinist; Marcel Cer- 
vera, cellist; Artur Balsam, pianist. 
(Concert Hall). Delightful in 
thematic material and skillful in 
instrumental style, this trio deserves 
wider currency than it has had. 
The three artists play it with taste 
and verve, making all the legitimate 
points without trying to force it 
into a heroic or oracular role. 





HEART OF THE STRING QUARTET. 
Paganini Quartet. (RCA Victor). 
Single movements from eight quar- 
tets by composers from Haydn to 
Dvorak. 

Mozart: Six Quartets Dedicated to 
Haydn. Roth String Quartet. 
(Mercury). The Roth Quartet, re- 
constituted after a period of in- 
activity, plays this celebrated set of 
quartets with the utmost musical 
refinement and balanced clarity of 
ensemble. 


—C. S. 

Mozart: String Quartets, D major, 

499 and K. 575. Stuyvesant 

String Quartet. (Philharmonia). 

Honorable Mozart playing, well 
recorded. 

—C. S. 

Mozart: String Quintets, G minor, 


K. 516, and E flat major, K. 614. 


Budapest String Quartet; Milton 
Katims, violist. (Columbia). 
ScHUBERT: String Quartets, B flat 


major, Op. 168, and D major, Op. 
posth. Vienna Konzerthaus Quartet. 
(Westminster). Beautiful Schu- 
bert playing by a first-rank Viennese 
ensemble, who understand the best 
tradition and bring it to life. 
—C. S. 


VIVALDI : Concertos, A major and 
G minor, for strings and cembalo; 
Concerto, D minor, for viola d’- 
amore, strings, and cembalo; Con- 
certo, G major (Alla Rustica), for 
strings and cembalo. Virtuosi di 


Roma, Renato Fasano, director. 
(Decca). Four first-class Vivaldi 
concertos played with effortless 


perfection and impeccable taste by 
one of the world’s leading small or- 


chestral ensembles, and recorded 
with excellent tone quality and 
balance. 

—C. S. 


Orchestral Music 


ScHuMANN: Symphony No. 1, B flat 

major. Boston Symphony, Charles 
Munch, conductor. (RCA Victor). 
A high- -strung, harsh, nervously 
taut performance, disfigured par- 
ticularly by tempos too fast to 
make the rhythm clear. 


—C. S. 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, C 
major. Leopold Stokowski ‘and 


orchestra. (RCA Victor). 


Strauss: Symphonia Domestica. Vi- 
enna Philharmonic, Richard Strauss 
conducting. (Vox). The Urinter- 
pretation of this bromidic work, 
somewhat unclearly recorded in 
1944. 

—C. S. 

TcHatrkovsky: Waltzes. RCA Victor 
Symphony, Fritz Reiner conduct- 
ing. (RCA Victor). Mr. Reiner 
and the orchestra give brilliant per- 
formances of waltzes from Sym- 


April 1, 1952 


phony No. 5; Eugen Onegin; The 
Nutcracker; Swan Lake; and The 
Sleeping Beauty. 2 « 


Concertos 


BEETHOVEN: Piano Concerto No. 4, 
G major. Guiomar Novaes, pi- 
anist; Vienna Symphony, Otto 
Klemperer, conductor. (Vox). The 
collaboration of Miss Novaes and 
Mr. Klemperer is more satisfying 
in Beethoven than in Chopin. This 
is an interpretation of the highest 
musical level. 

—C. S. 


BraHMs: Double Concerto, A minor. 
Nathan Milstein, violinist ; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist; Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor). A glor- 
ious performance. cs 


CHAussON: Poéme. Satnt-SaENs: 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 


Zino Francescatti, violinist; Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. (Columbia). 


Satin-toned, musically aristocratic 
performances that could hardly be 
surpassed. 
—R. E. 
CuHoPpIn: Piano Concerto, F minor. 
Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Vienna 
Symphony, Otto Klemperer, con- 
ductor. (Vox). All the accus- 
tomed loveliness and verve of Miss 
Novaes’ performance of the con- 
certo are captured here; the only 
disadvantage of the recording is 
the choice of the somewhat phleg- 
matic Otto Klemperer as her part- 


ner. 
—C. S. 
GERSHWIN : Rhapsody in Blue. George 
Gershwin, pianist; Paul Whiteman 
and his Concert Orchestra. (RCA 
Victor). A “collector’s issue,” less 
interesting for the composer’s per- 
formance than for the wonderfully 
idiomatic playing of the brilliant 
Whiteman ensemble. 
—R. E 


HonecceER: Concertino for Piano and 
Orchestra. MitHAup: Piano Con- 
certo No. 1. Fabienne Jacquinot, 
pianist; Philharmonia Orchestra, 
Anatole Fistoulari, conductor. (M- 
G-M). Two dashing pieces from 
the jazz-and-machine-age era of 
French music, played with appro- 
priately steely percussion and vise- 
like rhythmic control. 


—C. S. 
KHACHATURIAN: Violin Concerto. 
David Oistrakh, violinist; Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, A. Gauk, con- 
ductor. (Colosseum). This im- 
portation from Russia seems to 


prove that David Oistrakh is quite 
as fabulous a virtuoso as European 
reports have made him out to be. 
He plays this artificial, post- 
Tchaikovskian show-piece with con- 
stant beauty of tone and utter 
technical precision. The engineer- 
ing is an improvement over that of 
previous Soviet tapings. 

—C. S. 


Liszt: Todtentanz. Alexander Brail- 
owsky, pianist; RCA Victor Sym- 


phony, Fritz Reiner conducting. 
Franck: Symphonic Variations. 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist; 


RCA Victor Symphony, Jean Paul 
Morel conducting. (RCA Victor). 
This volcanic performance of the 
Todtentanz, in which Mr, Brail- 
owsky, Mr. Reiner, and the RCA 
Victor engineer are diabolic part- 
ners, is not for listeners with weak 
nerves. The Franck variations, an 
older and gentler recording, sound 
cut-and-dried by comparison. 
—C. S. 
Mozart: Violin Concertos, D major, 
K. 218, and E flat major, K. 268. 
Reinhold Barchet, violinist; Pro 
Musica Orchestra of Stuttgart, 
Wilhelm Seegelken and Rolf Rein- 
hardt, conductors. (Vox). Admir- 
able ‘performances combining taste 
and brilliance, satisfyingly engi- 
neered. 
—C. S. 
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(Continued from page 25) 
Community String Orchestra of 
Champaign, Ill. 

Mr. Griggs, introduced by Gilbert 
R. Waller, of the University of Illi- 
nois, proved that children can be 
taught the difficult stringed instru- 
ments in class and can play compe- 
tently after three years—the length 
of time his group had worked. The 
music they used for demonstration 
was often of doubtful value, however. 
Bad harmonization in such an overly- 
familiar piece as Liszt’s Liebestraum 
and far-too-slow tempos in a Bach 
Fugue and in _ Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
March of the Sardar made the listen- 
er wonder if musical values are being 
taught along with techniques. 

_ Music in the various other meet- 
ings was provided by local high- 
school choirs, by the Haverford 
Township (Penna.) Junior i 
School Symphony, under D. Ray 
Yerger, and the Davidson (College 
Band, Davidson, N. C., James Chris- 


tian Pfohl, conductor. The Tuesday 
night concert was by the United 


States Air Force Band, Col. George 
S. Howard, conductor. It was held 
in Convention Hall, which properly 
should have been used for all large 
events, except that complaints about 
its poor acoustics influenced the offi- 
cials to stay away from it. Acoustics 
presumably do not matter to a brass 
band. 


WEDNESDAY, March 26, the last 

” day of the convention, brought 
wind-up sessions in all departments 
and several special meetings. The 
morning general session was devoted 
to Music and the Handicapped, with 
Newell H. Long, of the school of 
music of Indiana University, pre- 
siding and William M. Cruickshank, 
director of education for exceptional 
children at Syracuse University, as 
speaker. A group discussion was 
moderated by Harriet Nordholm. 
The Widener Memorial School or- 
chestra and chorus of Philadelphia, 
Martha R. Slyoff, conductor, pro- 
vided the music. 

Peter J. Wilhousky, New York 
City public schools assistant director 
of music, conducted a choral clinic 
later in the morning, and there was 
a short program by the Westfield 
Senior High School Choir, Westfield, 
N. J., Janet M. Grimler, conductor. 
Mr. Waller presided over a clinic on 
concert and string instruction consult- 
ants, in which members of the Curtis 
String Quartet, of the New School 
of Music, Philadelphia, discussed 
problems of teaching and played 
Mozart’s Quartet in C major. . 

Special meetings under the general 
heading of Music in American Edu- 
cation included those dealing with 
Music for the Elementary Teacher; 
Audio-Visual Equipment in Music 
Education; Television-Radio in Mu- 
sic Education, with a closed-circuit 
demonstration of television produc- 
tion techniques, and a discussion by 
Martha Gable, assistant director of the 
school-community relations office of 
the Philadelphia public schools; Re- 
cordings in Music Education; Music 
in Preschool and Kindergarten; Gen- 
eral Music Classes; Music in the Sen- 
ior High School, with a program by 
the Vocalettes, of Champaign (Ill.) 
High School, conducted by Verollton 
C. Shaul; and Music for the General 
College Student. 

The final general session occupied 
the early afternon, with William B. 
McBride, of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, presiding over a group- 
discussion summary, “What is our im- 
mediate responsibility in the profes- 
sion for Music in American Educa- 
tion.” Miss Hood was the moderator, 
and the panels took the form of short 
speeches by consultants in various 
branches of the conference. 

The convention closed with a con- 
cert of Viennese music—Mozart, 
Haydn, and Schubert—at Witherspoon 
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Hall by the student orchestra of the 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Boris Koutzen, conductor, and Elsa 
Hilger, soloist. 

All during the week, the manufac- 
turers’ and publishers’ exhibits on the 
mezzanine floor of the Bellevue- 
Stratford were crowded with visitors. 
Other attractions were morning or- 
gan recitals for the early risers and 
lobby sings for those who wanted to 
stay up until midnight. 


Strings 
(Continued from page 10) 

Philharmonic Chamber Ensemble 
played Alexandre Tansman’s Sonata 
for Four Cellos, and Joseph and Lil- 
lian Fuchs played Martinu’s Three 
Madrigals for Violin and Viola. 

Throughout the convention, young 
players of all ages were heard in 
musical interludes that presented 
chamber music for many combinations. 

An exhibit that included more than 
$100,000 worth of rare instruments 
lent by Rembert Wurlitzer and many 
ancient instruments from the collection 
of Carl Tollefsen attracted consider- 
able interest. There were also com- 
mercial exhibits and a violin work- 
shop, where a craftsman demonstrated 
the making of an instrument. During 
one chamber-music concert, a_ three- 
quarter size viola was played for the 
first time by young Eric Chapman of 
New York, and the manufacturer, 
Scherl and Roth, of Cleveland, pre- 
sented the instrument to the young 
performer at the close of the con- 
cert. The manufacture of violins, 
violas, and cellos suitable for young 
players represents a step forward in 
the campaign for interest in strings. 


Gillis Composition 
Premiered in Atlanta 


ATLANTA.—Don Gillis’ Atlanta—A 
Choreographic Set of Six for Sym- 
phony Orchestra, a work commis- 
sioned by the Atlanta Music Club for 
the Atlanta Symphony, was played 
for the first time by the orchestra, 
under the direction of Henry Sopkin, 
in its final program of the season, on 
April 1 

The work is in six sections—Our 
Fair City (A Brochure), Stone 
Mountain (A Spiritual), Piedmont 
Park (A Fairytale for Children), 
Plantation Song (A Memory), 
Peachtree Promenade, and City of 
Atlanta (A Forward March). The 
composer has couched these colorful 
instrumental pictures of famous land- 
marks and emotional moods in his 
characteristic modern idiom. 

Mr. Gillis came from New York 
for the occasion and was introduced 
to the audience in a ceremony involv- 
ing Mrs. Walter B. Spivey, president 
of the Atlanta Music Club, and 
Mayor William B. Hartsfield. The 
audience responded enthusiastically to 
the work. 

Besides playing its home concerts, 
the orchestra has appeared in other 
cities in Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida. 
It replaced the Dallas Symphony for 
three Florida concerts, when the 
Texas ensemble cancelled its Florida 
tour. 

—HELEN Knox SPAIN 


Florida Orchestra 
Presents New Work 


Sarasota, FLA.—The Florida West 
Coast Symphony’s second program of 
the season was given in Bradenton on 
Feb. 8 and Sarasota on Feb. 9. Alex- 
ander Bloch conducted, and Nancy 
Love Hill, Sarasota pianist, was the 
soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto. In Memoriam, by 
Hans W. Astheimer, Bradenton com- 
poser, was given its first performance. 
The Bradenton concert was _ broad- 
cast; that in Sarasota was recorded 
= re-broadcast the following Sun- 

ay. 
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Another Notable Achievement for 


ROSALIE MILLER) 


from whose vocal studios have been chosen 


| THREE WINNERS OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS OF THE AIR 
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REGINA RESNIK—1944 





ANNE BOLLINGER—1948 





Summer Session in New York Until August Ist 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Phone: Cir. 6-9475 
By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy. 
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